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from the four corners 





Benjamin Franklin 
and the Refugees 


By CHARLES REZNIKOFF 


ie THE present agitation about the 
plight of the Arab refugees it is in- 
teresting to recall the attitude of the 
American revolutionaries towards the 
Tory refugees who fied the Thirteen 
Colonies. What course of action was 
recommended by the idealistic Found- 
ing Fathers? The views expressed by 
Benjamin Franklin are especially note- 
worthy, particularly when one recalls 
that the Tories were of the same stock 
and religion as the successful revolu- 
tionists, and that, legally at least, they 
supported an existing legitimate gov- 
ernment and did not, like the Arab 
refugees from Palestine of today, cast 
their lot with foreign aggressor coun- 
tries. The parallels are obvious and the 
history of that difficult period in 
America’s development is instructive. 
At the opening of the Revolution, as 
soon as a committee of Patriots could 
be formed in a locality, the allegiance of 
the rest of the community was claimed; 
the names of those suspected of loyalty 
to the Crown, including, of course, 
those who made no secret of it, were 
listed; and testimony taken (Ellis [Win- 
sor, vol. VIII], p. 194). Scorn and ridi- 
cule, injury to property and person, 
imprisonment or banishment, and con- 
fiscation were the usual penalties. If 
mistakes were made, as there might 
well have been in the disorder of a 
civil war—such as the American Revo- 
lution was—there was no immediate 
redress, Each of the thirteen States 
passed acts against the Tories, and Con- 
gress suggested many of them. 
Massachusetts, for example, began 


the formal banishment of Tories in 
1777. In 1778, the state passed a “test” 
act and those who refused to sign the 
oath of allegiance were banished to the 
enemy's lines; death was the penalty for 
returning without permission. That 
year, another act banished more than 
three hundred of the Loyalists by name 
(more than sixty of these graduates 
of Harvard). That year, too, the refu- 
gees who had left Boston with Howe 
and were miserable in Halifax asked 
leave to return; they were refused per- 
mission. Furthermore, the state in 1780, 
under the leadership of Sam Adams, 
advised its neighbors against any 
leniency to the Tories. In 1779, Massa- 
chusetts passed a “conspiracy” act af- 
fecting the estates of all the officials of 
the former government and another 
act confiscating the estates of the “ab- 
sentees.” 

Ellis (whose mother was the daughter 
of a Loyalist exile) says: “Insult, confis- 
cation of property, and exile were the 
penalties of those [“Tories, Loyalists, 
Refugees”] who bore those titles. . . .” 
To these penalties he might have added 
—although not general—hanging on the 
charge of treason, as Moses Dunbar was 
hanged in Connecticut, or death at the 
hands of a mob, in Isaac Hart’s case a 
mob of soldiers on Long Island. Writ- 
ing of the Tories that went with Howe 
from Boston, Washington said: “One 
or two have done what a great number 
ought to have done long ago—commit- 
ted suicide.” At Yorktown, Cornwallis, 
in negotiating his own surrender, tried 
to protect the Loyalists who had joined 
him, but Washington (although he 
must have shut his eyes to the Tories 
who probably escaped in a vessel taking 
dispatches to New York which—so he 
had agreed—was not to be searched) 
insisted that they ought to be tried in 
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the civil courts as traitors, If this was 
the attitude of Washington, the man 
in the street would hardly be kinder. 
The following, for example, is an ex- 
tract from a letter dated October 22, 
1783: “The British are leaving New 
York every day. Last week there came 
one of the dam’d Refugees from New 
York to a place called Wall-kill, in 
order to make a tarry with his parents, 
where he was taken into custody imme- 
diately: his head and eyebrows were 
shaved, tarred and feathered, a hog- 
yoke put on his neck, and a cowbell 
thereon; upon his head a very high 
cap of feathers, .. .” (Quoted by Ellis, 
p. 198). 


Faces 30,000 Tories, it has been 
estimated, were refugees at the 
end of the war. In addition to those 
who were actually banished (by far the 
lesser number), many had left their 
families, their homes and business, to 
seek the protection of the British com- 
manders. When the British evacuated 
Philadelphia in 1778, three thousand 
of the city’s residents left with the army. 
Charles Town (later Charleston) and 
Savannah were evacuated in 1782; thou- 
sands of Loyalists were then serving in 
the garrison or had furnished supplies 
to the British. About 4,500 Loyalists— 
with twice as many of their Negro 
slaves—left with the troops. At one time, 
Sir Guy Carleton, the British Com- 
mander in New York at the end of the 
war, had more than twelve thousand 
Tories dependent on his protection; 
many of these were also dependent 
on his commissary. 

The larger number of Loyalists, by 
far, went to Nova Scotia (then includ- 
ing New Brunswick) and to Canada; 
many were taken in British naval ves- 
sels, but some went by boat along the 
streams and lakes and others by land 
through the wilderness, leading their 
pack-horses and driving their cattle. By 
the end of 1783, it has been estimated, 
twenty-five thousand Loyalists—some 
say not less than thirty thousand—were 
in Nova Scotia alone. Hundreds of the 
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Southern Loyalists had been sent to St. 
Augustine in Florida (but were forced 
to leave by the Spaniards at the end 
of the war) or to Bermuda, Jamaica, 
and the Bahamas. 

It was the gentry and aristocrats, 
chiefly, who managed to get to England. 
There they met regularly to discuss 
the news—and swallow rumors: the 
death of Washington, for example. 
What has been said of the Tories gen- 
erally was particularly true of these: 
“Nothing short of complete victory and 
a restoration of the old colonial gov- 
ernment would satisfy them, because 
nothing less than that would restore 
their own political power, save their 
property and punish their rebellious 
persecutors. ... To the very last, in Eng- 
land and America, they urged war and 
insisted that the revolutionists were on 
the verge of defeat. When the English 
cause was lost, and with it their own, 
they attributed it entirely to wicked 
ministers and shamefully incompetent 
generals.” (Flick, Loyalism in New 
York, p. 161.) 

After the British defeat, pressure for 
the repatriation of the Tories began. 
The arguments for and against have a 
familiar ring. The commissioners in the 
negotiations for peace between the 
British and the American States met 
in Paris in 1782. Lord Shelburne, the 
British prime minister, instructed his 
commissioner, Richard Oswald: “That 
an establishment for the loyalists must 
always be on Mr. Oswald’s mind, as 
it is uppermost in Lord Shelburne’s, 
besides other steps in their favor to in- 
fluence the several States to agree to 
a fair restoration or compensation for 
whatever confiscations have taken 
place.” 

Benjamin Franklin who, with John 
Jay and John Adams, was conducting 
the negotiations for the Americans was 
the most resolute of the three against 
allowing the refugees anything. When 
the negotiations seemed almost con- 
cluded, the British unexpectedly made 
a strong effort to obtain compensation 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Lorp RUSSELL oF Liverroot held the post of Deputy Judge Advocate 
to the British Army of the Rhine in 1946-47 and again in 1948-51. 
During this time he was legal adviser to the Commander-in-Chief in 
respect of all trials by British Military Courts of German war crim- 
inals. In May 1951 he returned to the office of the Judge Advocate 
General of the Forces in London and took up the appointment of 
Assistant Judge Advocate General, from which he was compelled to 
resign, on August 8, 1954, because of his refusal to drop publication 
of his book, “The Scourge of the Swastika—A Short History of Nazi 


War Crimes.” 


Germany — Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow 


By LORD RUSSELL OF LIVERPOOL 


EARLY thirty-nine years ago, 
on November 11, 1918, an 
Armistice was signed be- 

tween the Western Allies and Germany 
which brought the First World War 
to an end. The German Army had suf- 
fered a great military defeat, the Kaiser 
had abdicated and fled to Holland. 
It was not unreasonable to think, as 
many people did, that at last the ag- 
gressive spirit of Germany which had 
been the scourge of Europe since its 
unification under Bismarck, had been 
laid low and would never be able to 
rise again. But they were mistaken, 
and not for the last time. 

The internal situation in Germany 
was one of unrest, and it was within 
the bounds of possibility that the 


Bolshevik revolution might repeat it- 
self in the German Reich. Because of 
this danger, Fritz Ebert, then German 
Chancellor and a Social Democrat, 
came to an understanding with the 
German Officer Corps and thus en- 
sured the Army’s co-operation in the 
fight against Bolshevism. And so it was 
that on December 11, precisely one 
month after the signing of the Armis- 
tice, the returned German Army with 
colors flying and bands playing, 
marched triumphantly into Berlin and 
up the Unter den Linden. There, at 
the Brandenburger Tor, they were wel- 
comed by the Chancellor with these 
words: “I salute you who return un- 
vanquished from the field of battle.” 
Thus was born the legend of the stab 


as 
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in the back; then, in the womb of his- 
tory, was conceived the Second World 
War. 

The occupation of Germany had by 
that time begun, but it was only a very 
partial occupation, and it had one very 
great disadvantage. Many Americans 
and Englishmen visited the British 
Zone during those years but few of 
them, or, indeed, few of the Army of 
Occupation itself, ever went beyond 
the Rhineland. This created the im- 
pression that all Germans were like the 
Rhinelanders. Now that is a very false 
impression. The Rhinelanders are a 
very different breed of Germans from 
the people of Prussia to which the 
Rhineland was forcibly annexed in 
1815. Moreover, at that time, the 
Rhinelander was on his best behavior. 
But the remainder of Germany was 
not under occupation and there was a 
sovereign German Government in Ber- 
lin. In Berlin, also, was the Control 
Commission whose duty it was to carry 
out the disarmament provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

What possible chance could it have? 
Every obstacle was put in its way and 
the disarmament of Germany was never 
in fact completed. Germany never dis- 
armed, never had the intention of dis- 
arming, and for seven years did every- 
thing in her power to deceive and 
counter-control the Commission ap- 
pointed to control disarmament. 

To those who know the facts it came 
as a surprise to hear Mr. Dulles join 
with Mr. Molotov in calling the Ver- 
sailles Treaty iniquitous. The occasion 
was the Berlin Conference some four 
years ago, and there Mr. Dulles stated 
that the Versailles Treaty “had been 
marked by a spirit of vengeance and 
hatred” and that Germany “was the 
victim of humiliating discriminations 
and restrictions.” “The Versailles 
Treaty,” he said, “bred war.” 

The Versailles Treaty may have been 
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imperfect, but the Germans could hard- 
ly argue that it was unfair. Indeed, it 
was not the Treaty of Versailles which 
led to World War II, but the fact that 
many of its provisions were never 
carried out. 

In 1918, when it became apparent 
that Germany would lose the war, a 
Swiss statesman asked a well-known 
German diplomat in Berne what sort 
of treatment Germany expected to get 
from the Allies if she lost the war, 
having regard to the atrocities that had 
been committed by the German Army 
in France and Belgium. Quick as light- 
ning came the reply, “We shall or- 
ganize sympathy!”—and organize sym- 
pathy they did. 

First, they represented the partial oc- 
cupation of Germany as an “intolerable 
servitude.” They were completely un- 
deterred from doing so by the fact that 
after the Franco-Prussian War they 
themselves occupied the fairest prov- 
inces of France until the French had 
paid in full the three billion francs of 
reparations (£150 million or about 
$750 million) imposed on them. Sec- 
ondly they made great play of the 
misery caused in Germany by the Al- 
lied blockade, Thirdly, they com- 
plained of what they called the “black 
shame” of quartering French colored 
troops on the Rhine. Fourthly, (and 
this has a familiar ring in these days) 
they held up the specter of Com- 
munism as a dreadful warning to Wes- 
tern Europe. 

Furthermore, as today, there was in 
1919 no general sense of war guilt in 
Germany. It is true that there was not 
the same cause for it as after World 
War II, but this should not mislead 
us into thinking that there was none. 
There had been widespread ill-treat- 
ment of prisoners of war and a large 
number of atrocities had been com- 
mitted in the early days of the War 
in Belgium and Northern France. 
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ucH was the background of the Al- 

lied Occupation after the First 
World War. In less than fifteen years 
Hitler came to power. When Marshal 
von Hindenburg suddenly and unex- 
pectedly made him Chancellor in 1933 
the reaction of the German High Com- 
mand and the German Officer Corps 
was not enthusiastic. But, though at 
first critical and even hostile, they sub- 
sequently became his sycophants and 
the acquiescent instruments of tyranny 
and villainy. 

For the first three years Hitler was 
more or less on sufferance, and the 
Army would have abandoned him with- 
out the slightest compunction had it 
thought that this would have served 
its own interests, The turning point, 
however, came in 1936 when something 
happened that changed the whole pic- 
ture—the re-occupation by Germany of 
the demilitarized zone of the Rhine- 
land. Hitler had been secretly planning 
this coup for months, but when the 
German General Staff learned of these 
plans early in the year they were 
greatly alarmed. They felt certain that 
such rash action would inevitably lead 
to a war for which they were not yet 
ready. 

But Hitler knew the Allies better 
than did his generals, Despite the lat- 
ter’s protests the plan went forward, 
and on March 7, 1936 the German 
forces marched into the Rhineland 
while Hitler made one of his speeches 
in the Reichstag. 

Nothing happened—the Allies offered 
no resistance, Had they made even a 
show of force the German troops 
would have had to retire ignominious- 
ly, and that might have been the end 
of Hitler. But it was not; it was but 
the beginning. From then on the Ger- 
man generals became mere military 
yes-men, and as the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal said of them in its judg- 
ment at Nuremberg, “they actively par- 


ticipated in all Hitler’s crimes, or sat 
silent and acquiescent, witnessing the 
commission of crimes on a scale larger 
and more shocking than the world has 
ever had the misfortune to know.” 

For six years from 1939 until 1945 
the shadow of the swastika lay over 
the occupied territories of Europe like 
a thundercloud, Hitler had let loose 
his underworld on Europe, and by May 
1945 more than five million Jews had 
been exterminated and several million 
of other innocent victims massacred, 
the total being probably little less than 
twelve millions. Thus, in less than 
twenty years from her complete defeat 
in 1918, Germany had been allowed to 
make a comeback and, once again, to 
bring death and destruction to her 
neighbors. 

At the end of the last War it really 
seemed that the hopes of Europe for 
nearly a century would at long last be 
achieved, and the aggressive spirit of 
German militarism laid to rest. All the 
armed forces of Germany had become 
prisoners of war, The German General 
Staff and the Officer Corps, for the 
second time within a quarter of a 
century, were officially dissolved and 
their reconstitution forbidden. The 
Germans were also forbidden to reform 
any military organization. The dis- 
mantling of Germany’s war potential, 
or such of it as had survived the Allied 
bombing, had already begun, and war 
criminals were brought to trial. 

Never did the prospects seem so 
bright, but since then the scene has 
changed, Apprehension of Soviet ag- 
gression has caused a transformation 
within a far shorter period than was 
the case after the First World War. 
German re-armament has begun, not 
however under the counter, as was done 
by General von Seeckt by secret con- 
travention of the Versailles Treaty pro- 
visions, but with the consent and 
approbation of Germany’s former ene- 








mies, and, what is more, a German 
Army is now being formed in Germany 
against the wishes of many Germans 
themselves who see, better than many 
outside Germany, the grave dangers 
underlying the re-armament of their 
country. 

It is not proposed in this article to 
discuss whether the re-armament of 
Germany was, in the circumstances, 
necessary. Such a discussion is now 
purely academic and serves no useful 
purpose. There are many who believe 
it was necessary, there are many others 
who believe no less sincerely that it 
was not. There can be few, however, 
who are unaware of its risks and dan- 
gers. Today, much more important 
than the question whether or not it 
was necessary to re-arm Germany is 
this: what is going to happen when the 
re-armament has proceeded so far that 
the German Federal Republic feels that 
she has something to offer the East and 
nothing more to gain from the West? 

Those who decided to re-arm Ger- 
many assumed two things, (1) that the 
mere decision to re-arm her would 
make the Russians see sense over the 
question of the re-unification of Ger- 
many and agree to it upon Western 
terms, and (2) that after the new Ger- 
man Army had been formed and 
trained, Germany would remain with- 
in NATO. 


_ HAS always seemed to me that there 
was never any foundation for the 
first assumption and very little for the 
second. The Russians are determined 
not to let a strong re-unified Germany 
once again attack them. For this reason 
they will never agree to the re-unifica- 
tion of Germany save on their own 
terms, and one of those terms is that 
Germany should leave NATO. 

The Soviet rulers are in no hurry, a 
century or two is nothing to them. The 
policy of Peter the Great is still their 
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policy today. They believe in the “in- 
evitability of gradualness,” and they 
have come to the conclusion that if the 
German rulers of tomorrow are unable 
to obtain re-unification through alli- 
ance with the West they will re-orient 
their foreign policy and make a deal 
with the East. They have some reason 
for this optimism for they have under- 
stood, better than we have, the ultimate 
objective of Germany’s foreign policy 
if the German Army finds its way back 
into politics. 

Before the unconditional surrender 
of Germany a document was drawn up 
bearing the signatures of Chief of Staff 
Keitel and Grand Admiral Doenitz 
(Hitler’s political heir), setting out a 
master plan with two objectives: (1) to 
exploit the appeasement policy of the 
West, (2) later, to follow the long term 
policy of “close co-operation” with the 
East. This “final come-back” the docu- 
ment stated, could only be achieved in 
close co-operation with the Soviet 
Union. 

That was the policy laid down by 
Hitler’s successor a few days before the 
end of the War, and nothing has hap- 
pened since which is inconsistent 
with it. 

A friend of mine, who is a Norwegian 
pastor, and has for some years since the 
War been running an organization at 
Gottingen in Germany, known as “In- 
ternational Student Friends,” at which 
from time to time vacation courses are 
held for students from twenty-five dif- 
ferent nations, has told me this. At the 
end of the last War he was in charge 
of the War Prisoners Aid of the World’s 
Alliance of the Y.M.C.A. in the British 
Occupied Zone of Germany. Part of his 
work was to visit all prisoner of war 
camps in the Zone, They consisted for 
the most part of ex-officers and soldiers 
from the German Army and when he 
visited them they spoke quite freely 
about the present and future of Ger- 
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many. That a certain tension existed 
between the Russians and their Allies 
was already becoming clear and was a 
subject of daily discussion in every 
camp. Very soon, they said, the Allies 
will want to use us again. The stronger 
the tension and the conflict, the greater 
is our chance of bettering our position. 
At the present moment it is best to seek 
the friendship particularly of the Amer- 
icans because they can give us what we 
most urgently need, food and money, 
food for the starving people and money 
in order to rebuild our industry. Later, 
when we have got all the Americans 
can offer us we can start looking East- 
wards; but first of all we must have an 
Army because then we also will have 
something to offer. 

They never spoke about Germany 
having lost the War or of the millions 
of people who had been done to death 
in occupied Europe; the important 
thing was, how soon could they be- 
come powerful again? They were sure 
that it would not take too long before 
Germany, with the help of the United 
States, would have recovered economi- 
cally through the reconstruction and 
rebuilding of Germany’s industry. 

The belief that the future of Ger- 
many can be secured only by close co- 
operation with the Soviets is shared by 
many of the leaders of political thought 
in Germany today, and there is a 
foundation in history for this belief. 
The political and ideological concept 
that Germany must ally itself with the 
East against the West is a very old and 
deeply rooted tradition in German 
foreign policy dating from 1762. Al- 
most two hundred years ago, when the 
King of Prussia faced almost certain 
defeat at the end of the Seven Years 
War, an unforeseen event saved Prussia 
from destruction. The death of the 
Russian Empress Elizabeth brought 
Peter II to the throne, and the new 
Tsar, who was a fanatical admirer of 


Frederick the Great, ordered his armies, 
which had already occupied Berlin, to 
leave the European coalition and fight 
at the side of Prussia. This decision 
laid the foundations of a Russo-Prus- 
sian alliance which ended in the first 
partition of Poland. 


HE SECOND important milestone in 

Russo-Prussian relations took place 
in 1812 after Napoleon’s defeat. The 
commander of the Prussian Corps in 
Napoleon’s Army, General Yorck von 
Wartenburg, on his own initiative and 
disregarding the orders of his king, 
negotiated a pact with the Russians, 
behind Napoleon’s back in the hour of 


‘his defeat, and brought about the 


Neutrality Pact of Tauroggen which 
was the foundation of a second Russo- 
Prussian alliance which was to set the 
seal on Napoleon’s fate three years 
later, The spirit of Tauroggen, as it is 
called, has never lost its attraction for 
the German Officer Corps and through- 
out the second half of the nineteenth 
century, friendship with Russia was the 
dominating factor in Bismarck’s policy, 
until it was changed by the young 
Kaiser and its fruits wiped out by 
World War I. 

It became the guiding theme of the 
policy makers of the Weimar Republic, 
Reichswehr Minister General von 
Seeckt and Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
the first Foreign Minister of the Re- 
public who later became German Am- 
bassador in Moscow. The idea of rap- 
prochement with Soviet Russia came 
up immediately after the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and it is not sur- 
prising that it originated in the minds 
of the Prussian militarists. The Treaty 
of Versailles prohibited the Reichswehr 
from having any armored units or air 
force. German officers, by a new ar- 
rangement with Russia, were allowed 
to train in the armored weapons school 
at Kazan in Russia where they received 
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the training of which they later made 
such use in Hitler’s Army. 

This was brought about by the fa- 
mous Rapallo Agreement of 1922 which 
was cemented in April 1926 when the 
German-Soviet Treaty of neutrality 
and non-aggression was signed in Ber- 
lin. This Treaty was the forerunner of 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact of August 23, 
1939, which seems to have taken France 
and England by surprise. If the lessons 
of history had only been learned and 
remembered, the surprise might not 
have been so great. 

Moreover, if only the Allied Powers 
had paid attention to what the Nazis 
themselves had been saying and writ- 
ing they might have been forewarned. 
Something of the kind had been in the 
Nazis’ minds for some time, and they 
had made no secret about it. Some 
years before the war Goebbels had said 
that the day would come when Nazism 
and Communism would fight side by 
side against the decadent Powers of the 
West, and the Nazi Party Manual of 
1933 advocated that the best way out 
of the Germans’ untenable strategic 
position was through a close tie with 
Russia. And what were Hitler’s views 
about a possible alliance with Russia? 
Rauschning in his book, “Hitler 
Speaks,” has recorded these words, 
spoken to him by the Fiihrer in 1934: 
“Why should I not conclude a pact 
with Russia when by so doing I can 
improve our position? The alliance 
with Russia will be the last trump card 
in my hand, but we should not gossip 
about it in the drawing rooms and we 
must not show our hand too early.” It 
will be remembered that months of 
secret diplomatic negotiations preceded 
the Berlin-Moscow Pact which left 
Hitler free to invade Poland without 
the risk of Russian intervention. Is there 
not a danger that history will, once 
again, repeat itself? The question is 
when, if ever, and whether there is any- 
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thing which can be done to prevent it. 

About two years ago, in an admir- 
able article in the London Times, the 
following passage appeared: 

“Visitors to Germany are sometimes 
shocked to find Germans inclined to 
judge their link with the west primarily 
for its value as a means to serve the 
end of national unity. They are wrong 
to be shocked. Most governments when 
they enter an alliance have to convince 
their people that the alliance not mere- 
ly is congenial but will serve their 
national interest. When Dr, Adenauer 
set out to recommend the Paris treaties 
to his people there were many real 
advantages to which he could point, 
but in the end the debate always re- 
turned to the one subject, because re- 
unification outweighs in emotional con- 
tent all other German national aspi- 
rations. | 

“The majority in West Germany ac- 
cepted the treaties on Dr. Adenauer’s 
word that they were the instrument by 
which Germany could be united. West- 
ern policy at Geneva is the logical 
sequel. The West could have found no 
policy more certain of West German 
support at this stage. But it has to be 
remembered that the Germans accept 
it in the hope that it will accelerate a 
solution of the German problem. 

“If it were to have the alternative 
effect, of merely postponing a security 
settlement without bringing German 
unity any nearer, then it can be argued, 
and indeed it is, that this is better than 
nothing for the Germans, since at least 
it preserves their bargaining power in- 
tact. But this is at best a negative gain 
for them, and at some stage they may 
have to consider afresh the use they are 
to make of their bargaining power.” 


, is only one political question 
in Germany today on which there is 
almost complete unanimity, and that 
is re-unification. That can only be 
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brought about within the foreseeable 


future in one of two ways—by attack- 


ing Russia, or with Russian agreement. 
The Germans know that the first way 
is out of the question, and the second 
alternative is the only practical one. 

There is reason to think that present 
day German attachment to the West is 
but a means to an end, and that once 
she has regained her military strength 
she will (if the Army again gets control 
and becomes, once more, the master of 
the State and not its servant) offer a 
military alliance to Russia in return 
for East Germany. There are many who 
think that even after Dr. Adenauer is 
no longer Chancellor, Germany will 
continue to remain attached to the 
West. Nevertheless, it is unwise to de- 
lude ourselves by imagining that the 
rulers of Germany will not, at any par- 
ticular time, do what they think in the 
best interests of their own country or 
that she will think twice before drop- 
ping her present friends if they appear 
to have outlived their usefulness. Nor 
is it wise to assume that there are many 
German politicians who are good Eu- 
ropeans first and good Germans second. 
Anyhow, this is what Dr. Adenauer said 
at the time that Russia was trying to 
persuade West Germany not to ratify 
the Paris Agreements: 

“What we are seeking is the associa- 
tion of the free nations of the West, 
because we are convinced that only 
then can profitable and reasonable 
negotiations be begun with Russia for 
re-unifying our country. Anyone who 
believes that in her present state, pow- 
erless and tied, Germany can carry on 
successful negotiations with the Soviet 
Union has no eye for the realities of 
politics. Such a policy would quickly 
put Germany in the same state of 
slavery as Russia’s other satellites.” 

Those who read these words will ask 
themselves the question, what will Ger- 
many do when no longer powerless, but 


fully re-armed, if she has not obtained 
from her alliance with the West what 
she wants from the East? 

It is a question that only time can 
answer. The events at Geneva and 
what has happened since must have 
convinced everyone that the Russians 
have at present no intention of allow- 
ing Germany to be re-united except on 
their own terms. The Russians have, in 
effect, told the Germans: “You want re- 
unification, What is the outstanding 
obstacle which prevents this happy con- 
summation? It is the lamentable fact 
that West Germany has joined NATO 
and signed the Paris Agreements.” 

In vino veritas, and anything that 
Mr. Khrushchev says in his cups should 
not be treated lightly. On more than 
one occasion, and not only after dinner, 
Mr. Khrushchev has harked back to the 
“shameful period” between Munich 
and the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact. De- 
fending the latter, he declared that 
Stalin had every reason to make a pact 
with the Nazis as both Britain and 
France had for a long time been hard 
at work appeasing Hitler, and had re- 
fused to work with Russia to under- 
mine the Nazi régime or at least to 
contain its menace, The Russians keep 
on saying this for a very good reason. 
They are warning us that if we insist 
on working for the re-unification of 
Germany within NATO they will feel 
perfectly free to make a deal with Ger- 
many at the expense of the Western 
powers. 

It is not only Allied statesmanship 
that has been set a difficult problem, 
but German statesmanship also. Since 
the period of the Geneva talks there has 
been much speculation and discussion 
in Germany, Four main thoughts now 
pass through German minds. (1) Is the 
Western alliance a bar to re-unification? 
(2) Did the three Powers exert them- 
selves to the utmost at Geneva to obtain 
re-unification? (There must be many 
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Germans who find it difficult to under- 
stand how the French and the British, 
after their past experiences, are ap- 
parently so enamored of the idea of 
restoring their former enemy to full 
power and military strength.) (3) What 
are the advantages of having direct dis- 
cussions with Moscow? (There is a 
traditional feeling among Germans that 
they can handle the Russians.) (4) 
What does the West propose to do if 
the Germans are in no mood for a 
deadlock? 


W HAT WILL happen in the next few 
years depends on who gets the 


real control of power in Germany. 
Goethe was once asked, “What is Ger- 
many?” He replied, “I do not know, for 
there are two Germanys, and where 
spiritual Germany ends political Ger- 
many begins.” 

There are many people in Germany 
who have genuine fears that the spirit- 
ual Germany of which Goethe spoke 
will not prevail, and that with the re- 
armament of Germany there will come 
a resurgence of the old military spirit 
and an opportunity will arise for the 
many unrepentant Nazis to obtain con- 
trol. Let us hope that they are wrong, 
and that spiritual Germany will get her 
chance, for it may well be the last she 
will ever get. 

All should know what the other Ger- 
many wants. In 1955 F. M. Kesselring 
was released from prison where he was 
serving a life sentence as a war criminal 
for his part in the massacre of over 
three hundred Italian civilians at the 
Ardeatine Caves. The British Govern- 
ment announced that his release was 
due to ill-health, “cardiac trouble.” 
Kesselring has, since then, made a re- 
markable recovery, and as President of 
the Stahlhelm has been stumping up 
and down Germany making provoca- 
tive speeches at ex-servicemen’s rallies. 
At one of these, and it is typical of them 
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all, one of the delegates, who is a mem- 
ber of the Ruhr Parliament said, “we 
want to bring back to Germany the old 
spirit of the Prussians, All this talk of a 
democratic army is nonsense. It must 
be the Prussian system again. This was 
the system which created tough men at 
arms. If the world wants our soldiers it 
must let us train them in our own way. 
The Army must once more become the 
first estate of the realm.” 

If that should come about it will 
mean the end of yet another German 
Republic. The Weimar Republic would 
not have lasted even as long as it did, 
and that was less than fifteen years, 
had it not cooperated with the German 
General Staff and permitted German 
militarism to restore German military 
strength. The West German Federal 
Republic will last no longer if, as the 
other Germany wants, the Army once 
more becomes the master of the State 
and not its servant. 

There are other ominous and signifi- 
cant signs that the old system will 
eventually regain control. The Waffen 
SS, who did most of the dirty work for 
the Wehrmacht, are now eligible for 
service in the army. But that is not the 
worst of it. The Waffen SS is now 
being whitewashed. The Nuremberg 
Tribunal declared the Waffen SS a 
“criminal organization” upon the best 
of evidence. But General von Manteuf- 
fel, now a member of the Bundestag, 
has recently called them “magnificent 
fellows.” It is this attitude of mind 
which is so frightening, and which 
brings despair into the hearts of those 
in Germany, and there are more than 
a few of them, who want to see in 
Germany a moral rebirth. 

Another discomforting feature is that 
even today, when no one need be igno- 
rant of the facts, there is very little 
sense of shame in Germany regarding 
the appalling crimes committed by the 
Germans during the War. 
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Those who do not agree with my 
views frequently say that I have tried 
to fasten collective guilt on the Ger- 
man nation. I have never tried to do 
anything of the sort. It would be ridic- 
ulous to expect those who were yet un- 
born or who were still young when all 
these atrocities were committed, to bear 
any guilt. All I have said, and still say, 
is that there should be a general ac- 
knowledgment that these crimes hap- 
pened, a regret at their commission, 
and a determination not to let the op- 
portunity arise whereby they can be 
repeated, Nevertheless, there is a tend- 
ency by a majority, today, to minimize 
the past. 

Unfortunately the Allies have done 
nothing to check this feeling. We have, 
during the past two and a half years, 
been releasing one war criminal after 
another. This has but one effect in Ger- 
many—it leads the Germans to believe 
that we are now admitting that these 
men and women should not have been 
tried. This is a sign to them, not of 
clemency, but of weakness. 

There are, indeed, some encourag- 
ing signs. The traditional German 
liking for soldiering (and the Germans 
are never content to play at soldiers) is 
at a lower ebb than at any time since 
the unification of Germany under Prus- 
sia. Many young Germans, and _par- 
ticularly young students, to whom the 
words Sieg Heil! do not bring back 
memories of military triumphs, are not 
eager to take up arms, There are still 
a number of German newspapers which 
freely criticize the Federal Government 
for its attitude to such problems as 
compensation, war criminals, and pen- 
sions to Nazi officials. There are many 
people who can see only one result of 
German re-armament—the end of the 
new Republic. When a country enters 
into an alliance its government has to 
convince the people that it is not mere- 
ly congenial, but will serve the national 


interests. Most Germans value their 
link with the West through Western 
Union merely because they see it as a 
means to an end, the end being the re- 
unification of Germany. But now no 
German any longer cherishes the il- 
lusion that through alliance with the 
West his country will soon become 
re-unified, and already there are many 
powerful demands in Germany for a 
withdrawal from NATO. 


, really great danger is that the 
Army will once again become the 
chief pressure group in German politics, 
because there has always been lacking 
in Germany, and there still exists, no 
positive self-protecting public opinion. 
Most of the Germans, it should be re- 
membered, have cooperated not only 
willingly but, for the most part, en- 
thusiastically with first the Kaiser’s 
Empire, then the Weimar Republic, 
Hitler’s Third Reich and even with 
the Allied Occupation. They have a 
reverence for authority, their word for 
it is “obrigkett.” 

Some people in England and in 
America have been encouraged by the 
lack of enthusiasm among the majority 
of West Germans for re-armament, and 
have mistaken this for evidence of a 
decline in the militaristic spirit. In this 
they are wrong, for its real significance 
is quite different. If the Germans are 
reluctant to re-arm, or at any rate to be 
conscripted, it is because they do not 
hear the authentic voice of the recruit- 
ing sergeant, the true voice of au- 
thority. 

German youth today is still bewild- 
ered and confused. It awaits the longed- 
for voice of authority, and the future 
may be decided by whatever group of 
politicians in West Germany manages 
to seize power and assume the mantle 
of authority. 

It is because of all these doubtful 
factors and the uncertainty of who will 
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have the real power in Germany during 
the next few years, that the future re- 
mains in doubt and the prospects not 
too bright. Events have played into the 
German militarists’ hands. The deci- 
sion to re-arm Germany has led to the 
reappearance of a number of ex-serv- 
icemen’s organizations, and a large 
number of them have now been com- 
bined into a German Soldiers’ League, 
the Deutscher Soldaten Bund, com- 
monly known as the DSB. Those who 
are only familiar with such organiza- 
tions as the American Legion, the Brit- 
ish Legion or its French equivalent, Les 
Anciens Combattants, may well think, 
what is the harm in that? There is, 
however, no similarity between the 
British and American Legions and the 
DSB. The meetings of the former are 
either amiable social occasions or are 
held for the purpose of helping old 
comrades who have fallen on bad times, 
or to frame resolutions, to put pressure 
on their respective administrations re- 
garding such matters as disability pen- 
sions and the like. Not so the Stahl- 
helm and the DSB. In July 1957, at a 
rally in Karlsburg, ten thousand of Hit- 
ler’s former SS troops, the men who 
carried out some of the worst atrocities 
of the Nazi regime, cheered and 
stamped as one of their generals 
shouted, “It is now a historic fact that 
we were simple soldiers and nothing 
else. It is ridiculous that no one should 
continue to trust us.” 
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There is a grave danger that these 
organizations may become a political 
lobby for the Army’s demands upon 
the Bonn Government. In that event 
we shall see the same old performance 
all over again and it will be “where we 
came in,” in the repetitive history of 
the German Army in politics, Every 
effort should be made by the Western 
Powers to prevent Germany being re- 
unified on Russian terms and, some- 
how or other, the German people must 
be persuaded that there can be no ques- 
tion of re-unification as an immediate 
policy. This is not going to be easy, for 
the longing is very strong in many 
German breasts and the militarists, who 
would welcome another Rapallo, will 
oppose such a change of policy tooth 
and nail. 

The handsome victory which Dr. 
Adenauer has won at the recent general 
election may make the task easier. 
During his election campaign the Ger- 
man Chancellor had the courage to 
make it clear that Germany’s interests 
still lay in the West and that her re- 
unification was not yet in view. The 
result of the election was a temporary 
setback for the Kremlin, but it would 
be rash to think it more than that. 
Meanwhile every effort should be made 
to build up a strong united Europe, 
even though it may consist for the mo- 
ment of Western countries only. This 
could do more than anything else to 
keep the peace of Europe. 


Widely known as author, lecturer, columnist, MAX LERNER has been 
in Europe this summer and early fall and has had the opportunity 
to observe at first hand the crucial West German elections of Septem- 
ber 15. In this essay he analyzes the factors that contributed to Kon- 
rad Adenauer’s election triumph, in terms of the basic political, social 
and psychological forces operating in Germany today. 


After the Miracle—What? 


By MAX 


HE most frequently used word 
in the Adenauer campaign was 
der Wunder, or the “miracle,” 

referring to the economic recovery of 
Germany and its new place in the 
Western alliance. Adenauer was the 
Man of the Miracle, his Christian 
Democrats were the Party of the 
Miracle, and the young Germans who 
voted for him were the Children of the 
Miracle, A sceptical editor of a paper 
in Wiirttemberg, quoted in that ir- 
repressible German weekly Der Spiegel, 
commented on the big Adenauer elec- 
tion posters which announced his ar- 
rival in a city with the words ER 
KOMMT plastered everywhere: “HE 
comes—who comes? In Christian termi- 
nology HE refers to the Lord Jesus 
Christ and God himself. But in the 
thesaurus of the Christian Democrats 
HE obviously means The Chancellor.” 

I may be allowed a similar secular 
approach to Konrad Adenauer, his 
Party, his campaign, and his election 
victory, despite my considerable ad- 
miration for the Old Man—“der Alte”— 
himself. He is a stubborn, truculent, 
courageous, exasperating, astute, ar- 
rogant, resourceful, indefatigable, and 
decent old man, at once cynical and 
committed, dictatorial and humanist, 
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with a long vision which is neverthe- 
less (like the headlights of a Volks- 
wagen) contained within the narrow 
limits of the road he has chosen to 
follow. 

He has a good deal of Churchill in 
him, (although the English leader has 
none of Adenauer’s austerity) and 
more than a trace of Ben-Gurion. 
Which means that he belongs to the 
great mould of the assertive leaders who 
like to act boldly, who are confident 
of their place in history, who are im- 
patient and often contemptuous of 
some of the lesser breeds, who are at 
their best in crisis, and who leave an 
impact on their time. 

As I grow older myself I begin to 
wonder about the cult of youth that 
flourishes in America, as witness the 
near-infancy of such Presidential aspir- 
ants as Nixon and Kennedy. A young 
man can be a fool as easily as an old 
one; an old man can be as callow or 
grasping as a young one. Adenauer at 
81 holds on to life and power with the 
tenacity of an old bull determined not 
to be pushed out by the young bulls, 
and he talks and acts as if he would live 
forever. My own guess is that anyone 
who will follow him will be an anti- 
climax. There is no one in his party 
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like him, and among the Social Demo- 
crats there was only Kurt Schumacher 
—rasping, embittered, impassioned— 
who was a voice and not an echo. 

The campaign methods that Aden- 
auer and his lieutenants used in this 
last election triumph were rough and 
often outrageous in their distortions. 
His Social Democratic opponent, Ol- 
lenhauer, went around the country 
patiently reciting facts and figures 
which told the story of how the Party’s 
Bundestag deputies had fought to push 
through social reforms, and often his 
speeches got dull. Adenauer was too 
vague to stick to the same figures in 
any two speeches, and too austere to 
descend to the facts. He calls himself 
a “Simplificator’—which is another way 
of saying that he knows intuitively the 
campaign art of reducing the complex 
and tortured web of actuality to a few 
over-sharp issues and a few over-glib 
slogans. This rarely smiling Puritan has 
a cynical vein in him which enables 
him to gauge the popular hunger for 
symbols, and to achieve a popularity 
often denied to the more ebullient 
politicians who pant for it. 

Even when the inconsistencies in his 
various versions of the same episode 
were blatant—as in the much publicized 
case of the “Open Letter to Dulles,” 
published in the English Press Service 
of the Free German Party—Adenauer’s 
audiences “‘ate up” his speeches. The 
case of the letter was interesting, if 
minor: a young American girl, Sheila 
Tobias Ungeheuer, a Radcliffe graduate 
who had married the brother of the 
FDP Press Chief, helped out in the 
campaign with publicity for the Eng- 
lish-language press, She got the idea 
of writing an Open Letter to Dulles 
to protest against the obviously biased 
support that the Americans were giving 
Adenauer in the campaign. The letter 
caused something of a furor, and prob- 
ably was more boomerang than help in 
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the campaign because it convinced the 
German voters that Adenauer had won 
them the powerful—and profitable—al- 
liance of their former enemy, the big- 
gest world power. At the same time 
Reinhold Maier, the FDP leader, made 
a speech telling the Americans that 
their support was being given not to 
the true democratic forces of Germany 
but to an autocrat. Adenauer seems to 
have got Sheila’s letter and Maier’s 
speech mixed up in his mind, and 
accused Maier of sending an open 
letter to a well-known American 
woman (Sheila Ungeheuer is an Ameri- 
can citizen). In his next speech Sheila 
had become Maier’s “aunt in America,” 
or (he added vaguely) perhaps his 
“cousin.” But the next day, and the 
following one, she became his aunt 
again. Truth and clarity never quite 
caught up with the muddled impres- 
sionism of an old man’s failing mem- 
ory, in the service of a very shrewd 
grasp of mass psychology. 

The same irresponsible streak was 
shown on a far more important issue— 
that of the Social Democratic proposal 
for re-unification as an essential condi- 
tion for German re-arming. The cry 
“Re-unification First” was one that the 
Social Democrats have inherited from 
Kurt Schumacher, and they based much 
of their campaign hopes on the Ger- 
mans’ nationalist yearning for a united 
Germany and on their fear of getting 
mixed up in a nuclear war. Whatever 
the merits or failings of this position, it 
was one approach to a complex prob- 
lem, by an anti-Communist party fol- 
lowing in the tradition of Schumacher, 
who was a dedicated anti-Communist. 
Moreover the Social Democrats agree 
that there can be no approach to a uni- 
fied Germany except with the consent 
of the Big Four, and Ollenhauer has 
called for another top-level Big Four 
conference to reach such an agreement, 
which would underwrite the security 
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of an independent and united Germany. 

But to Adenauer, the “Simplifica- 
tor,” this view was reduced to a gro- 
tesquely different one. He cited a mag- 
azine debate on NATO, in which he 
quoted Dean Acheson as telling Ollen- 
hauer that if NATO were undone, 
America might not come to Germany’s 
aid in the event of a Soviet attack, even 
if she had joined in underwriting Ger- 
many’s security. He backed this up by 
citing Jay Lovestone to the same effect. 
He warned that if the Social Demo- 
crats won the election, Germany would 
be abandoned by the Americans, and 
a Social Democratic government would 


tread “the way to the East”—that is, to : 


the Soviet Union. 


ESPITE THESE distortions—or per- 
haps with their aid—he won. 
What gave him the victory was not only 
his campaign methods (his Party man- 
agers had studied the tactics of the 
Eisenhower victories in 1952 and 1956 
to good effect, and had taken over 
much of the organizational machinery 
and the hucksterism), but the fact that 
he had material to work with. His three 
great slogans were Prosperity, Peace, 
and Prestige. There was little the So 
cial Democrats could do to wipe away 
these three facts. They could not deny 
that German living standards had shot 
up in a decade nor that the German 
mark is now the strongest currency in 
Europe. They spoke of the dangers of 
nuclear destruction, but—as Stevenson 
discovered in 1956—there is an unreal- 
ity in nuclear warnings for people who 
go home from the campaign rally for 
a late snack and some beer. And Ollen- 
hauer cried out that the West German 
government had become a branch of 
the American State Department, but in 
the German mind the American alli- 
ance is the crowning proof that Ger- 
many has found its way back into the 
society of nations, 
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The question of German prosperity 
is again not as simple as Adenauer and 
Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard 
and the German industrialists make it 
out to be. In their version the economic 
revival (the “Miracle”) is due to the 
Germans and to the Germans alone— 
to their hard work, and to the govern- 
ment’s free enterprise policies. It is curi- 
ous that the pro-American Chancellor 
should consistently fail to mention the 
extent to which the 1948 currency re- 
form, on which the whole revival was 
based, was pushed through under 
American pressure, and despite con- 
siderable German resistance. The Ger- 
than businessmen also wave away the 
influence of the European Recovery 
Program as having been of little 
consequence. Nor do they say any- 
thing about the Korean War, and 
the fat contracts it meant for Ger- 
man shipyards and German manufac- 
turers. The curious fact is that Aden- 
auer and his supporters seem to want 
to have it both ways: they bask in the 
sunlight of American support, but they 
—and they alone—must get the credit 
for the good things that happen. 

As for the free enterprise policies of 
Erhard, the Social Democrats feel 
vaguely that according to even their 
terribly diluted brand of Marxism the 
German economy ought to have 
turned out sick, instead of healthy. 
After the end of the war Schumacher, 
in hewing out the line of the re-activ- 
ized Social Democratic Party, had taken 
two gambles. One was the gamble of 
expediency—that he would not let any 
Rightist party beat him out on the 
score of playing up nationalism, The 
other was a gamble of conviction—that 
free-enterprise capitalism in Germany 
was through, that it could only lead 
(as it had led during the Weimar Re- 
public) to mass unemployment, and 
that the road of a democratically 
planned economy was the one to fol- 
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low. He has been proved wrong on 
both gambles. But his wrongness on 
the economic problem challenges the 
Socialist economic thesis not only in 
Germany but throughout Europe. 


0 Is one of the problems with 
which the German Social Democrats 
will have to grapple as they re-think 
their theory and strategy in the months 
ahead, But there is one thing that Ger- 
man prosperity has done, whose im- 
pact reaches beyond Socialism and 
capitalism, and beyond Germany. It 
has deprived the anti-Parliamentary 
forces in Germany and elsewhere of 
their slogan that the Bonn Republic is 
simply a refurbished version of the 
Weimar Republic, and that it is bound 
to collapse as the earlier one did. This 
has been both the Communist thesis 
and the Communist hope. Yet what a 
shabby record the Communists have to 
show in their East Germany, where 
their currency reform lagged, their col- 
lectivist farm policies produced wide- 
spread hunger on the countryside, their 
hard driving of labor led to the June 
1953 East Berlin riots, and their living- 
standards are far behind those of the 
Federal Republic. 

There are many differences between 
the old Weimar regime and the new 
Bonn regime. But unquestionably the 
most immediate is the economic. The 
Weimar Republic was born and went 
down in the context of inflation, un- 
employment, and demoralization. What 
I wrote in 1938 about Hitler’s rise to 
power (in “It is later than You Think”) 
may bear repeating twenty years after: 
that Nazism came out of economic col- 
lapse, political paralysis, and the psy- 
chological hysteria which followed 
both. The fall of the Weimar Republic 
had nothing to do with any inherent 
principle of decay in democracy. It 
came out of the failure to harness the 
resources of the economy, the failure to 
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keep a strong hand at the political 
helm in a time of storm, and the crum- 
bling of character and the moral sense 
in the German personality under the 
stress of crisis. 

Applying this same approach to the 
Germany of today the first thing that 
strikes the observer is that this time the 
post-war German economy got off to a 
better start. At first things were shaky, 
as in every European country. I was in 
Germany as a war correspondent in 
Aachen and later in the Rhineland in- 
dustrial cities, early in 1945. Every- 
where was rubble, bewilderment, misery. 
I returned in 1949, saw Frankfurt still 
digging itself out of its ruins, watched 
the airlift operation in West Berlin, 
visited the German refugee camps 
around Munich, and saw what was left 
of the Jewish refugee camps. The 
“cigarette currency” was all but swept 
away by the 1948 currency reform, al- 
though the prostitutes in Frankfurt 
and Berlin and the ragged youngsters 
on the streets still were eager for it. 
Factory chimneys belched smoke, shop 
windows were beginning to fill up. The 
faces were still pinched with hunger 
and anxiety, but no one could help 
noticing an almost desperate desire to 
make good on every face, every tense 
body, as it hurried by carrying its 
shabby briefcase. I was back in Ger- 
many in 1952 and again in 1954, and 
each time I was impressed with this 
nation-in-a-hurry-to-make-good. 

To me this is the central fact of the 
German recovery. It is as if all the 
nervous energy that, in the Hitler and 
pre-Hitler days, had gone into a manic 
nationalist fervor of self-pity and 
vaunting aggression has now been 
channeled into making goods, making 
good, and making money. It may not 
be an admirable culture that is being 
shaped under these impulses—my own 
perference is for the easier-going 
Italians and the torme ted but polished 
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French—but we must be grateful for the 
fact that German prosperity gives the 
Adenauer regime a firm base on which 
to build its decent political policies, 
and that the psychological ground 
has been cut away from all the nasty 
little neo-Nazi groups which for a time 
hoped to flourish in the post-war 
climate. 


DON’T mean to do injustice to the 

complex factors involved in Ger- 
man prosperity. The Germans, while 
railing against the British attempt to 
“dismantle” the factories in their zone, 
now add ironically that the British 
helped them, because they had to build 
new factories and get new machinery, 
which gave them the edge in the for- 
eign competitive market. This would 
have delighted Thorstein Veblen, the 
great ironic American social theorist 
who wrote at the time of World War I, 
since he felt that Germany’s economic 
strides at that time were due to its 
borrowing of British technology with- 
out borrowing the cluttering traditional 
encumbrances that the British had 
developed. 

There is a sense in which one may 
speak of the uses of catastrophe—a 
sense in which a national disaster may 
spur the survivors to a fresh start with 
all the more energy because of the 
memories of defeat. The Germans, after 
Hitler, had a lot to remember and a 
lot that they preferred to forget. 
Charles W. Thayer, whose recently 
published “The Unquiet Germans” I 
would strongly recommend as witty, 
and informative (although it would 
profit from being a bit more unquiet 
itself) quotes a psychiatrist as saying 
that the Germans have swept their 
guilt “under the rug,” with an un- 
healthy aversion to facing it. This is 
perhaps one of the reasons they have 
lost themselves in their massive eco- 
nomic effort, why they stick to the 
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Western alliance, why they follow a 
man like Adenauer who is a “good 
European.” If you cannot face the fact 
of your complicity in the guilt of hav- 
ing murdered millions of helpless Jews, 
having started a world war, having 
followed a barbarous leader without 
question and without any efforts at 
revolt, then you must resolve the linger- 
ing self-doubts in another way. You 
must save your self-respect by proving 
that you can outstrip the rest of Europe 
economically, and that you are now a 
proud member of the family of nations. 

That is what Adenauer stands for as 
a symbol in the German mind—he re- 
lieves them of the need to face their 
guilt too harshly. With his straight, 
unbending figure, his religious convic- 
tions, his air of authority, his sweeping 
simplifications, his iron hand over 
Parliament, his reassuring middle-of- 
the-road liberalism, he makes them 
believe again in themselves. When they 
voted for him they voted, in effect, for 
themselves. 


At least, some of them did. It is dan- 
gerous to psychiatrize the complex 
entity of the German national char- 
acter. My premise is only that the Ger- 
man political animal does not separate 
his political behavior from the rest of 
himself. The recent attitude-studies tell 
us that one in four Germans still thinks 
pretty well of Hitler, that one in three 
still denies that Germany was respon- 
sible for the war, that one of every 
two Germans still thinks that the Nazis 
had a good idea but went about it the 
wrong way. Such is the deposit that 
history and propaganda leave, despite 
American occupation rule, prosperity, 
NATO, and all the efforts of the re- 
sponsible political leaders. 


If this is true (I must note here that 
attitude-studies can be dangerously mis- 
leading unless done in depth) it must 
mean that Adenauer and Ollenhauer, 
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decent men both, who between them 
got some 86% of the total vote, are 
leaders who are a good deal ahead of 
the nation as a whole. Thayer, in one 
chapter, gives a gallery of portrait 
studies of individual but typical young 
Germans (he guesses that only 10% 
are committed democrats) which sug- 
gests far more confusion in the Ger- 
man mind than the election figures 
would indicate, Most other good studies 
that I have read would bear this out. 
What this means is that one of the 
functions of a political leader is to 
educate his followers to catch up with 
what the times demand of them and 
their party. At the time, their vote may 
falsify their “real” view because their 
choices are limited, and generally in 
the heat of an election campaign they 
are polarized—that is to say, they feel 
compelled to make the choice between 
one camp and another. 

This may explain why the extreme 
nationalist groups fared so badly in the 
election, and why the center group— 
the Free German Party—was almost 
wholly squeezed out. The nationalists 
were to some extent absorbed into one 
of the two bigger camps, many of them 
plumping for Adenauer because he was 
on the side of tradition and against 
the Russian danger, some (perhaps 
among the refugees) voting Social 
Democratic because of the Re-unifica- 
tion First issue. The centrists lost 
heavily because Adenauer took away 
their position: who could seem more 
middle-of-the-road than the old man 
under whom Germany has marched 
into the future without turning its 
back on the past? The Socialists in- 
cre:.sed their vote largely in proportion 
to the increase of the voting popula- 
tion, and held pretty well in the labor 
centers. But the real strides were made 
by the Christian Democrats, who got 
better than 50% of the votes and a 
clean majority of the Bundestag seats. 
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Hs thus become the most repre- 
sentative party of the West Ger- 
man nation, the question is what 
Adenauer and his Christian Democrats 
will do with his victory during the next 
four years. He can use it for the gen- 
uine political education of those who 
have been drawn to his camp, or he 
can fling the meaning of his victory 
away by becoming their prisoner. To 
say that he is himself a free man is to 
forget the combination of forces that 
converge upon him, using him while 
they support him. He has the support 
of the Catholic Church, which means 
a good deal in West Germany because 
the heavily Protestant sections are now 
in the Russian zone. The Christian 
Democratic Party is the political arm 
of Vatican policy in Western Europe, 
and Germany is now the scene of its 
greatest success. In many areas the local 
priests intervened directly to warn their 
flocks against the dangers of voting for 
the Social Democrats, and since the 
election was held on a Sunday there 
were many voters who went directly 
from church to voting booth. 

Second, Adenauer has the support of 
the Ruhr industrialists, who were once 
in the doghouse for the help they gave 
Hitler in reaching power, and who 
after the war were the targets of Amer- 
ican de-cartelizing efforts, but who are 
now back in power. The Old Guard of 
the Krupps, the Thyssens, the Mannes- 
manns, the Kloeckners, who once were 
on the defensive, are again in the 
saddle; and to them have been added 
newcomers like Willy Schliekel and 
Jost Henkel, who have brought a new 
energy into German business, The 
Association of German Industries—the 
German Spitzverband, which our eco- 
nomists translate as a “peak associa- 
tion”—gets attention from the govern- 
ment whenever it chooses to throw its 
weight around. German business has 
taken over the American art of lobby- 
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ing for and against particular bills, 
with effective results. But it also has 
more direct representation, as Thayer 
points out, since the Christian Demo- 
crats reserve certain Bundestag seats for 
businessmen who have a taste for 
politics. 

There are two other elements of the 
Old Germany that Adenauer has 
brought back: the Civil Service and the 
Army. The Civil Servants are back, in- 
cluding many who had been involved 
with the Nazis. Adenauer’s right-hand 
man in the Chancellery, State Secretary 
Hans Globke, once wrote the Nazi 
government’s official commentary on 
the anti-Jewish race laws. When pushed 
on this theme, Adenauer, to be sure, 
does not answer as General Patton once 
did—that to him the Nazis and the 
non-Nazis were like the Republicans 
and Democrats at home. He distin- 
guishes between Nazi Party members 
who joined the Party as an act of 
“faulty judgment” and those who “‘par- 
ticipated in a crime.” But beyond this 
rationalization is the fact that the Civil 
Service was too deeply entrenched in 
German history and habits to be rooted 
out except by a strong act of will—and 
Adenauer didn’t muster the effort. 

As for the Army, this was brought 
into being again because NATO needed 
the German divisions badly, and we in 
turn needed both NATO and an armed 
Germany as the key to West Europe’s 
defense against possible Russian at- 
tack. There has been some genuinely 
creative thinking about how to avoid 
the evils of caste and militarism that 
plagued the earlier German Army and 
General Staff, and the guiding principle 
has been (at least in theory) the crea- 
tion of an Army of “citizens in uni- 
form.” Yet the huge fact is that the 
Army is back, and that from now on 
it is likely to follow the laws of its 
own growth rather than what a few 
civilian democrats want it to be. The 
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two top commanding officers are Gen- 
eral Heusinger and General Speidel, 
both of whom served under Hitler al- 
though they had doubts about him. 
Speidel, I might add, is now Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the NATO Land 
Forces in Central Europe. 

What shall we make of these power- 
ful elements of the Germany of the 
past—Church, Army, Civil Service, Big 
Business—that are once more part of 
the constellation of forces in West Ger- 
many? No one of them is in itself evil, 
although the past record of each in 
Germany leaves, shall we say, something 
to be desired. We in America have 
watched power growing up in each of 
them, to varying degrees within our 
own system. No one seriously equates 
any one of them—or even the constella- 
tion as a whole—with an imminent 
fascist threat in our own country, no 
matter how much we may fear par- 
ticular manifestations of their power. 
Why then do we fear the revival of 
Nazism under their influence? 

The answer, I suggest, lies not in 
these forces themselves but in the 
leadership given to them, the context 
in which they operate, and the whole 
moral and psychological atmosphere 
that surrounds them, What has enabled 
America to take business power, Army 
power, church power, bureaucratic 
power, in its stride is an expanding 
economy, a strong tradition of civil 
liberties, the separation of church and 
state, the civilian control of the Army, 
a hatred of caste, a tradition of toler- 
ance, and a moral conscience which 
(as Roger Burlingame has shown in 
his “History of the American Con- 
science”) has been kept alive despite 
the defeats it has encountered. What 
makes the German situation more dan- 
gerous is that these elements cannot be 
found in its tradition and its atmos- 
phere to counterbalance the power of 
the Big Four I have mentioned, or to 
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form a sheath in which they can oper- 
ate without destructiveness. 


His is the real danger, and not the 
little Nazi and neo-Nazi groups 
that still crop up periodically, although 
they have poor pickings right now. In 
Hitler’s own Berchtesgaden, where he 
once had his eyrie from which he 
looked out over the next thousand 
years of history that were to belong to 
the Nazis, only a pitiful handful of 
votes went to the extreme Right in this 
election, The danger lies rather in a 
German tradition and character which, 
in a future and still unforeseen crisis 
ahead, may crumble as they did in the 
crisis of Hitler’s power challenge. 
Thayer has gathered a few epigrams 
about the German character: from 
Churchill, who said that the Germans 
are either at your feet or your throat; 
from Clemenceau, who said that they 
were in love with death; from Karl 
Barth, the theologian, who said that 
civilization grew too complicated for 
the German character. He also quotes 
a German who had belonged to a small 
student anti-Hitler group in Munich, 
and who watched “the satanical hard- 
ening of the German conscience” in 
those days. These are frighteningly 
sharp descriptions. What is most re- 
vealing of all is the fact of the Ger- 
man acceptance of authority, their im- 
pulse—almost a tropism in their cul- 
tural conditioning—to follow the pat- 
tern laid down for them, rather than 
to break it or revolt against it. That is 
what makes me wonder about the wis- 
dom of Adenauer’s decisions in the 
comebacks staged by the Civil Service, 
the Army, Big Business, and the politi- 
cal power of the Catholic Church. 
There is an answer, of course, to 
this too, and it is on the validity of 
that answer that Adenauer’s place in 
history will have to rest. When a people 
has been deeply soaked in traditional 
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habits of mind, it takes a radical de- 
parture to break with them—and Aden- 
auer is no radical. He knows, I am sure, 
that you can’t bring history to a halt, 
but his whole philosophy is that neither 
can you force it to make a great leap. 
No people ever makes a sharp break 
with its past, except under the spell 
of catastrophe or of revolution or both. 
The Germans took catastrophe in their 
stride, and they have had their fill of 
“revolutions.” Adenauer suits their 
post-war, post-Hitler mood because he 
restores their faith in themselves, and 
gives them the feeling of having a new 
place in the world while he lets them 
pursue many of their old ways and 
keep their old institutions, 

This is to say that Adenauer is a 
Conservative—but who has ever seri- 
ously claimed for him that he is any- 
thing else? Much has come into Aden- 
auer’s Germany from our own country 
and culture, especially in the way of 
influences on the young people, and 
on business and communication. Not 
all of it is good, but some is on the 
asset side, For example there is a week- 
ly called Der Spiegel, deliberately mod- 
eled upon Time in its external format 
and its captioning; I found in it, week 
after week while I wandered around 
Europe, a running commentary on the 
election campaign and its issues and 
slogans and personalities which had a 
sharpness and fulness that would be 
hard to parallel in any other European 
country. Yet despite all the American 
influences, and his own pro-American- 
ism, Adenauer remains what he has 
always been—a German, a conservative, 
a humanist. 

He despises the Prussians, who have 
had a baleful influence on German his- 
tory and are now in Communist hands 
beyond the Elbe River. Every fiber in 
his Catholic, traditionalist, humanist 
being makes him hate the Communists. 
He scorns Parliaments, although he 
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knows that he must work with them. 
He is impatient of modernisms. He has 
the abrupt vanity that old men so 
often have when they can look back 
on a lifetime of experience in overcom- 
ing obstacles and slaying dragons. 
Above all, he believes in continuities. 
He might say with another wise and 
testy old man called Justice Holmes, 
that “continuity with the past is not a 
duty; it is only a necessity.” 


T is a mistake to think, as some shal- 
lower liberals tend to, that con- 
servatism is the enemy to be fought. It 
is more often dupe than enemy, and 
its danger comes when it wears blinkers, 
from its blindness rather than from 
any evil of its own. Hitler was no con- 
servative: he belonged to what Daniel 
Bell has called the “radicalism of the 
Right.” The men who gave the orders 
for burning the Jews were perverse and 
perverted radicals, not conservatives. 
The sin of the Junkers and the Ruhr 
industrialists and the Reichswehr gen- 
erals and the high civil servants was 
that they crumbled under pressure, let 
themselves be used, and became flunkies 
of the Nazi barbarian leaders. Their 
failure was at once a failure of nerve, 
of imagination, of sensibility. The 
tragedy of German traditionalism was 
that it buckled at the very point where 
traditionalism is supposed to be strong 
—in its cherishing of the humane values 
built up over a long and arduous course 
of centuries, 

This is exactly the point at which 
Adenauer has tried to rebuild German 
conservatism. He lived through the 
Nazi period with honor and dignity— 
never revolting, to be sure, but never 
truckling either, He sees the links of 
the new Germany with France and Bri- 
tain, with Benelux and Italy, and with 
America—‘‘the best Europeans of all’’— 
not as a new adventure but as a return 
to history. He is, in one sense, as non- 
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Nationalist as any German Chancellor 
has ever been, since he does not make 
re-unification the central plank of his 
whole political edifice. He is shrewd 
enough to know that a re-union with 
East Germany today would upset the 
power of his own Party, since East Ger- 
many is predominantly Protestant and 
predominantly Socialist. It may be one 
of the fortunate accidents of history 
that brought such a man to the helm of 
West Germany at a time when a mas- 
sive, irresponsible Re-unification First 
effort might have caused havoc for Eu- 
rope and the world. 

Because he knows it is not healthy 
for the Germans to be dwelling over- 
much with thoughts of the “Middle 
Germany” which is in Russian hands, 
and the “Far Germany” which the Poles 
have incorporated into their territory, 
Adenauer has deflected their thinking 
toward their prosperity and their ties 
with Western Europe. He has become, in 
a sense, ‘““Mr. Europe,” and has worked 
actively for the Coal and Steel Author- 
ity, for NATO, for the wider European 
economic community which failed to 
come through, and for the Common 
Market. To be sure, sometimes his 
government doesn’t follow up its own 
precepts into action, Felix Gaillard, the 
French Finance Minister, sharply took 
the Germans to task because they have 
watched the French franc and the 
British pound caught in perilous cur- 
rents, yet have refused to join in shap- 
ing a European monetary policy. This 
is the Adenauer who has always stopped 
short of challenging his own Big Busi- 
ness groups, especially when they are 
so exultant that the tides are running 
with them, 

Yet, allowing for such inconsistencies, 
his policy of a Europe-oriented Germany 
is not hypocritical. Not the least of the 
reasons for it is that it may be almost 
the only way through which democratiz- 
ing influences can be brought into the 
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German mind, We Americans, who get 
our democratic ways from family, 
school, sports, religious dissent, are apt 
to forget that the Germans (like the 
Italians and even more like the Span- 
iards) cannot draw on the same institu- 
tional sources. If they develop a greater 
democratic consciousness, it must be 
by infection, from their external alli- 
ances and loyalties. Give the Germans 
another generation of the Atlantic 
alliance—if the European equilibrium 
can last that long—and they will have 
made a secure start toward developing 
their own democratic consciousness. 


[ 1s probably idle to speculate on 
what might have happened if Schu- 
macher and the Social Democrats had 
come into power. It will be recalled 
that this almost happened, and that 
Adenauer squeezed through by a single 
vote in the Bundestag—probably his 
own, observes Thayer. All the logic was 
on the side of the Social Democrats and 
Schumacher: they had been the victims 
of the Nazis; Schumacher himself had 
been in a concentration camp for a 
decade, and the Nazis finally let him 
out because he seemed as good as dead. 
After the war he alone seemed to have 
a trained party organization, with its 
roots in the unions, and a program. He 
was a courageous man, with a brilliant 
mind and a will that had been steeled 
in the fiery furnace of his suffering. Yet 
by that very fact he was also an obses- 
sive man, who got lost in his over- 
clever belief that the way to win the 
German hearts and votes was to appeal 
to German nationalism by putting Re- 
unification first. He died as bitter and 
frustrated as he had lived, 

His Social Democrats today, under 
an uninspired leadership, are still the 
second party in Germany, but their 
hope for becoming the first party is 
dim. In the election they showed few 
signs of having broadened their appeal. 
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The Christian Democrats made some 
inroads into the labor vote, and got by 
far the largest cut of the women’s vote 
and (more important) that of the new 
voters. They will have to re-think their 
program in order to appeal to the real- 
ly submerged class in Germany, which 
is not that of the well-organized and on 
the whole fairly well-paid industrial 
workers, but the white-collar class, 
which is poorly paid and feels caught 
in a trap. 

Most of all, the Social Democrats will 
have to re-think their stand on re-uni- 
fication and foreign policy. It is a curi- 
ous thing to find Ollenhauer as a spon- 
sor of the fanatical organization called 
“Indivisible Germany,” led by Wilhelm 
Schuetz. Strategically, moreover, the 
weakness of the Social Democratic 
stand on re-unification is that it puts 
the party at the mercy of turns in the 
Russian line. Thus there was a time 
in the Spring of 1957 when the debate 
over the nuclear fall-out seemed to give 
Ollenhauer the advantage he needed. 
An impressive list of German scientists 
issued a declaration, warning the Ger- 
man people of what lay in store for 
them in the event of a nuclear war, 
and all the old fears about NATO— 
which would be ineffectual against 
H-bombs—were once more stirred up. 
Adenauer was in trouble. But then 
came the purge of Molotov and Malen- 
kov, and Khrushchev’s need to show 
his toughness by taking a harder line. 
Adenauer promptly took advantage of 
this to underscore how incalculable 
Russian policy was, and Khrushchev’s 
speech when he came to East Germany 
in August was so truculent that it dug 
Ollenhauer’s political grave. 


HE RESULT was an Adenauer major- 
ity in the Bundestag which gives 
him the margin he has wanted for a 
freer hand than in the past. There are 
reports, as I write this, that one of the 
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policies he means to carry through is 
the establishment of full diplomatic re- 
lations with Israel. From the start 
Adenauer has shown a largeness of view 
in dealing with the question of German 
restitution payments, It was not an op- 
portunist measure, but an act of prin- 
ciple, and it took courage. To push 
through the move for diplomatic rela- 
tions will take even more courage, since 
it will have to be done in the teeth of 
the fiercest Arab threats, and at a time 
when German businessmen see a chance 
to pin down as their own some of the 
Near Eastern markets from which the 
British and French have been ousted. 
Yet Adenauer has not been lacking in 
courage in the past—the courage of a 
conservative who feels that he is acting 
out of a sense of the fitness of things. 
It is even possible that in some way 
he feels that the German people owe 
this act to history, as a small token of 
payment for what they did and allowed 
to be done to Jews. It is the same need 
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for purgation out of which came the 
striking response of German audiences 
to the story of Anne Frank. 

Whether those who follow him in 
the leadership of his Party will match 
this spirit remains to be seen. The 
three names mentioned most often are 
those of Foreign Minister Brentano, 
Defense Minister Strauss, Economics 
Minister Erhard. Brentano’s is the most 
liberal outlook, but Strauss has more 
fire and aggressiveness, and Erhard has 
the advantage of being associated in 
the popular mind with the “Miracle.” 
None of them can match the “Old 
One” in that strange and perverse com- 
bination of qualities which has given 
him his stature. Adenauer himself re- 
minds his questioners that Pope Leo 
XIII was active until he was 90. The 
real question is less whether Adenauer 
can last that long, as whether world 
peace can, and with it a chance for 
continuing the new beginnings in Ger- 
many. 
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My Grandmother's Funeral 


By JASCHA KESSLER 


HE came across the seas steerage class 
In her middle age, past childbearing, 
Her husband sinking into dotage 
Having sired two males upon her 
And seven girls, none of them grateful 
For her services as cook and char. 


Her husband gone, at seventy-five 

She had a hard stroke but was redeemed 
By the young doctor who tapped her spine 
And drew down with a pint of fluid 

The troubling clot—so that she lived on 
Blind in one eye, deafened, rather weak. 


Another fifteen years she survived 
Uselessly dimming in the poor corners 
Of a household her last two daughters 
Destroyed by their ignorant furies, 
Lapsing incontinent, a burden 

Had she known it even to herself. 


She endured her perishing a week: 

Bothered three days with what seemed a cold, 
Pausing one night to let them bicker, 

Who’d buy drugs? Who’d pay doctors? Her costs! 
And slipping three days, slowly, slowly, 

Toward those rattling rasping sighs, and death. 


She was through yet she wasn’t finished; 
Consigned that hour to morticians, 

Her hamper of flesh and bent old bones 
Were zipped up in a green canvas sack 
And bundled off—as they wept a tear 
For mother, and two more for themselves. 


On the next day at twelve-thirty sharp 

She reappeared in Chapel C, West, 

In plain coffin of good grade oak, 

To be viewed by mourners where she lay 
Dressed in raw muslin, washed and powdered, 
And neatly stitched: she seemed someone else. 


A short service for this old stranger, 
(The Fifth Commandment’s Implications 
Concerning Filial Obligations), 

Delivered by a rented rabbi 
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In a spate of mispronounced Yiddish, 
Bad Hebrew and peculiar English. 


And then that sleek new Cadillac hearse 
Driven by a rakish-capped chauffeur 

Who wears aviator’s sunglasses 

And knows the fast routes across the Bronx, 
Over the Triborough Bridge to Queens 

Out expressways to the granite gates. 


It’s a glorious Spring afternoon; 

Three robins dispute this hunting ground; 
That man speaks his mangled speech, O God! 
And the sandy loam is shoveled back, 
Tactlessly neutral, filling the hole, 

Making my brother’s nose twitch with fear. 


As the family turns toward the cars 

He points at the Queens College buildings 
Beyond the graveyard’s south wall, and says, 
“Next Fall when I’m admitted I'll drive 

To campus over the Whitestone Bridge;” 
And I say, “Taking Humanities?” 











In this article Marie SyRKIN, now in Israel for a lengthy visit, reports 
on the Ideological Conference consisting of delegates from many 
countries. Miss SyRKIN is the author of “Woman of Valor,” a biography 
of Golda Meir, and “Blessed is the Match,” a volume dealing with the 
life of Hannah Senesh. She teaches at Brandeis University and is an 
editor of the Labor Zionist monthly, Jewish Frontier. 


Out of Zion... 


A Report of the Ideological Conference 


By MARIE SYRKIN 


HE NOTION of a group of 

deep thinkers gathered in Jeru- 

salem to meditate on funda- 
mentals has its obvious elements of hu- 
mor. On what basis were admission- 
cards to this exalted company—a new 
Sanhedrin as it was irreverently dub- 
bed—distributed? What were the re- 
quired themes for meditation? What 
fruit did all this cogitation bear? And, 
finally, in view of urgent political and 
economic pressures, was this trip nec- 
essary? Aristophanes had a lot of fun 
with less provocation, as every reader of 
“The Clouds” recalls. Had this aspect 
been lost on the invitees from the 
Unted States, the nudges of familiars 
would have soon brought them down 
to earth. But in all fairness it should 
be stated that a good many participants 
expressed a modest skepticism as to the 
outcome, and some uncertainty as to 
their own contribution, let alone that 
of their fellows, However, any com- 
punctions on this score were quickly 
removed by the operation of the law— 
not Gresham’s—which reads: if any 
“thinking” is to be done, why not me 
as well as he? 


In any case, however pure or impure 
the motives of some of its constituents, 
the Ideological Conference opened in 
Jerusalem on August 8, in the hand- 
some modern buildings of the new Uni- 
versity, with about seventy delegates, 
of whom sixteen came from the United 
States, four from England, four from 
South America, four from continental 
Europe, and the rest from Israel. The 
scholars, writers and intellectual lead- 
ers of varying degrees of distinction, in- 
cluding such as Salo Baron, Mordecai 
Kaplan, Abraham Heschel and Cecil 
Roth—to mention some likely to be 
known to American readers—presum- 
ably had one common bond. They all 
accepted as a basic premise the unity of 
the Jewish people and the centrality of 
Israel within that spiritual and cul- 
tural unity. With a few exceptions this 
assumption proved to be substantially 
correct, though not all the delegates 
were prepared to give unqualified as- 
sent to the proposition that the State 
of Israel was “the central factor in the 
present and future existence of the 
Jewish people”—to quote the letter of 
invitation received from the Jewish 
Agency. 
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One of the distinctive features of the 
gathering, stressed eloquently by its 
sponsor and guiding genius, Mr. Zal- 
man Shazar, head of the cultural de- 
partment of the Jewish Agency, was its 
very constitution. The delegates had 
been invited not as representatives of 
parties or organizations, but as indi- 
viduals of intellectual standing whose 
function would be not to pass political 
resolutions or to initiate practical acti- 
vities, but to consider fundamental 
questions in regard to Judaism, the 
state of Israel, and the diaspora. The 
Conference was urged to think through 
the revolution in Jewish life, and find 
an answer to its disturbing perplexi- 
ties not in terms of party programs but 
through a reasonable meeting of minds. 
Surely an appeal as touching in its sim- 
plicity as alarming in its ambition! 

I might as well begin by carping at 
the inevitable: the lack of adequate 
organization; the plenitude of speeches; 
and the consequent lassitude which 
overtook the cogitators under the re- 
lentless torrent of words, And yet one 
should also state at the outset that the 
whole proved to be unexpectedly bet- 
ter than its parts. Individual sessions 
may have been disappointing; speakers 
were repetitive; no problems were 
solved or even deeply probed in view 
of the embarrassment of riches which 
crowded the schedule. A tantalizing 
metaphysical analysis of Christianity 
and Judaism might be offered in the 
morning, only to give way to a discus- 
sion of some aspect of the diaspora in 
the afternoon, and then reappear fit- 
fully in the debate several days later. 
American delegates in particular, 
schooled in academic orderliness, 
longed for a firmer plan and a tighter 
sequence in the presentations, One 
must report a frequent sense of irrita- 
tion at an element of improvisation in 
the proceedings. And yet, despite these 
by no means trivial reservations, the 
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total impression was serious, and the 
conference had an impact which can- 
not be gauged solely in the terms of 
particular addresses or personalities. 


_ TRANSFORMATION of a series of 
papers, few of them of startling 
originality or freshness, going over well- 
worn territory, into a vital forum was 
due to the earnestness of the Israeli 
participants and auditors. Though 
there was no lack of caustic comment 
in the local press, the conference 
aroused a good deal of sustained inter- 
est. The sessions were attended by high 
government officials from the President 
and Prime Minister down. This held 
good not only for the formal opening 
with the usual phalanx of dignitaries. 
No subsequent session lacked its quota 
of Cabinet ministers or members of the 
Executive of the Jewish Agency. Israeli 
writers and intellectuals came regu- 
larly; one could see Martin Buber 
listening intently to the views of Amer- 
ican rabbis on Jewish survival, and 
classic kibbutzntks like Tabenkin or 
Yavnieli, still encircled with the aura 
ot the pioneer legend, carefuly follow- 
ing the debate through ear-phones if 
someone spoke English. (One should 
mention that excellent simultaneous 
translation into Hebrew, Yiddish and 
English was provided though most of 
the proceedings were in Hebrew.) De- 
spite the Syrian crisis, the acute prob- 
lems of the new immigration, inflation 
and a thousand and one lesser troubles, 
the men and women at the helm ap- 
peared to be directly involved in the 
discussions at the conference. The 
dichotomy between the executive and 
theoretician to which we are accus- 
temed in the United States was not in 
evidence. What an American man of 
affairs would dismiss impatiently as 
“verbiage” was accorded a surprising 
amount of close attention by the men 
of action themselves, In Israel the con- 
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nection between an ideological posi- 
tion and practical policy is still close 
and immediate, in a measure unknown 
elsewhere. 

It would be pointless to attempt to 
give a blow by blow account of the 
agenda, While the discussion veered 
back and forth to its appointed themes, 
several foci of interest developed 
around which the debate kept revolv- 
ing. From the point of view of time 
allotment, analyses of the nature of 
Judaism and the role of religion had 
their full share of representation but 
the concern of the conference was ob- 
viously centered on three allied ques- 
tions: the fate of Soviet Jewry; the 
character of American Jewry; and the 
relationship between the diaspora and 
Israel. In the discussion the first two 
topics became sub-heads of the third, 
and basic, question: Can the diaspora 
survive without Israel and Israel with- 
out the diaspora? What are the mutual 
obligations of the various branches of 
Jewry to one another? Essentially this 
was the single theme which took shape 
and gathered substance as various 
speakers offered their, apparently dis- 
jointed, contributions. 

The press naturally gave wide pub- 
licity to the polemic between Ben- 
Gurion and Nahum Goldmann on the 
subject of Zionism Ben-Gurion’s sensa- 
tional declaration, “I am not a Zionist” 
was obvious grist for the journalistic 
mills but it would be a mistake to re- 
duce the conference to a few dramatic 
phrases. Nor is it fair to say that such 
a debate was merely a continuation of 
a political argument begun at the 
Actions Committee and had no place 
in the rarified atmosphere of the Ideo- 
logical Conference. As I have indicated 
before, in Israel theory has a way of 
becoming embarrassingly alive; the aca- 
demic garb slips away and all the im- 
plications of a given view appear in 
their undraped nakedness. This is 
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hardly reason to blush at the intellec- 
tual impropriety of their consideration. 
Admittedly, Ben-Gurion and Zionist 
spokesmen of the diaspora had been 
carrying on their duel at Zionist Con- 
gresses since the inception of the state. 
Nevertheless, what took place at the 
Ideological Conference cannot be con- 
strued as merely an extension of the 
late unpleasantness. One must take in- 
to account the different framework in 
which the exchange took place, and 
the type of discussion which preceded 
and followed it. There was a genuine 
attempt on the part of most speakers 
not to make political capital out of 
obviously loaded issues, And there was 
a painstaking, almost poignant, effort 
on the part of a good many Israelis to 
understand an unpalatable, even re- 
pellent, position in intellectual, rather 
than partisan terms, Though nothing 
startlingly new was offered in regard 
to these familiar themes, the encounter 
of varied viewpoints in a context 
neither cloistered, as at an academic 
lecture series in the United States, nor 
forensic, as at a Zionist Congress, was 
sufficiently novel to be impressive. 


MYSTERY of American Jewry, as 
was to be expected, received a good 
deal of attention. Russian Jewry had no 
special day devoted to it but a nervous 
awareness of three million Soviet Jews 
flickered constantly in the assembly. 
For the first time since the Revolution, 
I heard guarded references to the even- 
tual possibility of reunion with this 
member of the family, long given up 
for lost. Some Israelis openly expressed 
the conviction that the same reasons 
which impelled Poland to permit the 
emigration of Polish Jews would be- 
come operative in Russia in the not 
too distant future. In what measure 
this was wishful thinking was hard to 
determine. Whether there was any fac- 
tual basis for the hypothesis remained 
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unclear, either because the subject was 
too delicate to pursue or because there 
was nothing except the “logic of his- 
tory” to bolster the argument. Ben- 
Gurion, however, did not hesitate to 
declare that “had it not been for the 
rise of Israel, Russian Jewry would have 
been sooner or later condemned to 
disappearance in the Jewish sense,” and 
to envisage the possibility that “if the 
gates are opened it may be assumed 
that at least half of Russian Jewry will 
come to Israel.” Sharett, on the other 
hand, took a less rosy view of the pos- 
sibility of an exodus of Russian Jewry. 

In regard to American Jewry there 
was no need to be oblique. Some of the 
most forthright, hard-hitting analysis 
rauged around the status of American 
Jewry, present and future. Most of the 
American delegates, ranging from such 
declared Zionists as Mordecai Kaplan 
to avowed non-Zionists like Oscar Han- 
dlin, were dedicated to the proposition 
that it was both possible and desirable 
for American Jewry to survive as a cul- 
tural and ethnic group, Each speaker 
qualified both the possibility and de- 
sirability in accordance with his ideo- 
logical preconceptions. Obviously, Os- 
car Handlin, for instance, was cheerier 
about every aspect of American Jewish 
life than, let us say, Ben Halpern, The 
presumably objective social scientists 
differed among themselves not only in 
regard to their interpretation of data 
but in their assertions of fact. The dis- 
concerted Israelis could take their pick 
as to whether anti-Semitism was or was 
not declining, or as to whether Jewish 
education in the United States was or 
was not bringing positive results as 
determined by conclusive charts, fig- 
ures, and graphs. But however curves 
and attitudes inclined, the prognosis 
for American Jewry, as formulated by 
the Americans, was largely favorable. 

The Israelis, on the other hand, 
whether they expressed themselves vit- 
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riolically like Ben-Gurion, passionately 
like Golda Meir, or more diplomatical- 
ly like Sharett, were just as naturally 
“negators of the Galut” and committed 
to its liquidation. This conviction had 
made them Israelis in the first place—I 
am speaking of the idealists of Second 
and Third Aliyah vintage—and their 
reading of world history in general, or 
the destiny of the Jewish people in 
particular had not changed since the 
creation of the state. On the contrary, 
every happening since World War II 
confirmed them in their view. If Ameri- 
can Jewry was blind and led by the 
blind, all the more reason for the see- 
ing to point out both the peril and the 
way of salvation. Accurate description 
was an essential, and not a failure of 
tact. 

Ben-Gurion spoke twice. His first 
address, a long historical survey, pre- 
sumably expressly tailored for the at- 
mosphere of an Ideological Conference, 
was deceptively mild in tone. Towards 
the conclusion, he touched on Ameri- 
can Jewry: “There is no ideology of 
assimilation. among American Jews, 
but there has been an increase in as- 
similation in practice, although this 
assimilation does not involve the denial 
of Jewishness. This Jewishness, how- 
ever, has few and feeble foundations. 
There is an increase in religious wor- 
ship but it is doubtful whether it in- 
volves an intensification of religious 
consciousness, Membership in a syna- 
gogue or a temple is not identical with 
an attachment to traditional law or to 
the spiritual values of the prophets of 
Israel, Members of the bodies that be- 
long to the Zionist Organization are no 
different from those Jews who do not 
belong to that Organization. Zionism 
in America is not based on the con- 
sciousness of exile and foreignness, and 
on the will and need to turn to Zion.” 
These professorial reflections, though 
packed with the usual Ben-Gurion 
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dynamite, aroused almost no attention 
when delivered in the disarming man- 
ner of an academic lecture on Jewish 
history. Excitement broke loose when, 
in the course of the discussion, Ben- 
Gurion permitted himself what ap- 
peared to be at the time an unwise- 
crack: “The difference between me and 
Goldmann is that he is a Zionist and I 
am not a Zionist.” This followed upon 
an eloquent address by Nahum Gold- 
mann in which the latter spoke of the 
diaspora and Israel as two mutually 
dependent branches of the Jewish peo- 
ple. 

Ben-Gurion’s distaste for the failure 
of American Zionists to pack up and 
settle in Israel is no secret. But he had 
never gone so far. Now he was severing 
himself from the stay-at-home diaspora 
Zionists. However, he was careful to 
maintain his link with world Jewry, In 
his declaration he went on to say: “I 
am a Jew—this term serves better now.” 


a as the Prime Minister was 
merely enjoying a polemical thrust 
at a position he hoped to storm by 
invective or irony, his tactics might well 
be questioned. A good many Israelis 
who shared his views in most essentials 
deplored B.G’s “extremism” of state- 
ment. Why antagonize and weaken the 
Zionist movement? Another expensive 
B.G. “slip of the tongue”! But these 
were political rather than ideological 
considerations. Israel’s true feelings 
were expressed by Nathan Alterman, 
whose weekly satirical verses in Davar 
afford the sharpest comment on the 


current scene that Israel affords, In a 


widely-quoted poem on the subject of 
the Goldmann-Ben-Gurion debate, he 
complains that Zionism has been turned 
upside-down by the defenders of dia- 
spora Zionism. Wherever I went I 
heard Alterman’s witticisms quoted 
with a relish more than literary. 

I think it would be a mistake to in- 
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terpret Ben-Gurion’s declaration as 
merely another noisier shot in the 
running fusillade as to what is a Zion- 
ist, which has been crackling since 
1948. Had only this been the case Ben- 
Gurion could have continued to con- 
tend—as before—that American Zionists 
were inadequate Zionists or that they 
were unworthy of being called Zion- 
ists, as was pointed out by Goldmann 
in a brilliant answer. But Ben-Gurion’s 
rejection of “Zionism” as though it 
were a bad word, is, I believe, more 
than an ill-timed polemical stroke. If 
it were merely another move in the old 
game, it could be dismissed as an exer- 
cise in semantics: “If you are a Zionist, 
though you don’t do what a Zionist 
should, then I am not a Zionist.” 

Ben-Gurion’s rejection is not a play 
on words and it is not capricious—a 
thing of the moment. It goes deeper. 
The best evidence of that is that he 
reiterated his stand some days later 
when asked to clarify his position. 
B.G’s present attitude towards Zionism 
is more than an aftermath of a politi- 
cal squabble, It is part of his growing 
rejection not only of the contemporary 
Galut but of two thousand years of 
Galut—all the diasporas, 

“Back to the prophets of Israel,” 
back to the Bible, back to the Mes- 
sianic vision of redemption to be found 
in the prophets and the “Book of Books 
in the original” was the conclusion of 
Ben-Gurion’s initial, insufficiently 


noted address. The implications are — 


plain: Whatever was sound, bold and 
beautiful in the Jewish people was 
created in the land of Israel before 
70 C.E., and after 1948. In between 
stretch the sick centuries during which 
the Jewish spirit decayed in suffering. 
There is no virtue in passive endur- 
ance; one might as well glorify a hos- 
pital. 

Another implication, not openly 
formulated but equally obvious, relates 
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to contemporary Zionism: Even in a 
“good” Galut the will to action weak- 
ens, That is why the diaspora Zionist 
lacks the moral strength to do what he 
believes. The Galut corrodes and what- 
ever identifies itself with the Galut is 
corroded — including Zionism. Such 
seem to me to be the intellectual steps 
by which Ben-Gurion reached his vale- 
dictory to the movement of which he 
was the greatest modern leader. “I am 
not a Zionist” was not a rhetorical 
flourish. 

Ben-Gurion’s position is, as always, 
fiercely logical. If one wants national 
independence, one must set up a Jew- 
ish state. If one negates the Galut, one 
must do so whole-heartedly and with- 
out equivocation. This blunt insistence 
on going to the heart of the matter, 
without anodynes, often shocks even 
hearers sympathetic to his views. Why 
can’t he be more diplomatic? Those 
hostile to this recent phase of Ben- 
Gurion’s characterize his enchantment 
with the biblical past as a neo-Caana- 
n’.e infection. But it should be pointed 
out in this connection that Ben-Gurion 
is not advocating a retreat from the 
arena of world history. On the con- 
trary, he is again coming to the world 
and Jewry with a mission—the vision 
of Messianic redemption in the light of 
the prophets. Isaiah rather than Zionist 
pamphleteers! 

This rejection of Jewish history since 
the destruction of the Second Common- 
wealth cut to the quick at the Ideologi- 
cal Conference. Speaker after speaker, 
Israelis among them, rose to the de- 
fense of values created in the ghetto 
and the pale. Fittingly it was the Yid- 
dish poet, H. Leivick, who gave the 
most moving answer to Ben-Gurion. 
Without indulging in the usual senti- 
mentalities about the quaint, vanished 
shtetl of Eastern Europe, he said: “I 
believe that the woman of good works 
of the Galut is a more biblical figure 
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than Bathsheba for whom David mur- 
dered, and that the young revolutionist 
who dared to kill a mighty oppressor 
is no less biblical than the figure of 
David against Goliath.” 

As a horrible example of Israeli ex- 
tremism, Leivick quoted an Israeli 
journalist who had announced that 
“with Yiddish the ghetto-Jew went to 
the gas-chamber; with Hebrew the 
Israeli went to Sinai.” The next morn- 
ing the local press made the egregious 
error of ascribing the quotation to 
Leivick himself; the mistake is instruc- 
tive. 


i HAVE dwelt on the central issue be- 

cause all else at the conference was 
subsidiary or complementary. The 
terms of Jewish survival in the diaspora 
and in Israel were under examination 
—whether the stress was on greater 
orthodoxy,- as suggested by the rabbi- 
nate, or the sanctity of labor as indi- 
cated by Tabenkin, or on spiritual 
rather than political values as urged by 
Martin Buber or Heschel. 

It would be amiss to conclude this 
report without special reference to the 
address of Mordecai Kaplan. His views 
on Judaism as a civilization are famil- 
iar to American readers, One did not 
have to agree with his views to find 
his thoughtful, reasoned presentation 
refreshing. He had come to the con- 
ference with a carefully wrought pro- 
gram worked out in detail—a program 
which in contradistinction to Ben- 
Gurion developed a Jew’s “right, if he 
so chose, to live in two civilizations, in 
the Jewish civilization and in that of 
the state of which he is a citizen.” 

I return to my initial question: “Was 
this trip necessary?” I shall try to be 
honest. It was not “necessary” but it 
proved undeniably valuable. Though 
Israelis and American Jews made no 
new discoveries, they understood each 
other better as a result of the Confer- 
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ence, Its temper, intellectual and in- 
tense, created an emotional climate in 
which the passions of differing groups 
could be respected and their acrimony 
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disregarded—the reverse of what takes 
place at political gatherings, This sym- 
pathy may have settled no problems 
but it helped in their comprehension. 


Social Revolution in England 
By DANNIE ABSE 


Insolent as waiters, they did not ring the bell. 
Some slid down bannisters, stomped up again. 
We assumed they were agencies from hell 
but why they had come, no-one was certain. 

Best to smile like landlords, offer a jargonelle. 


Number Thirteen, we said distracted, is next door. 
Often cold politeness works quite neatly. 
They brushed us aside, trying to ignore 
our hints, the nice way we coughed discreetly. 
They just ran up and down the staircase as before. 


Preposterous. They took the Steinway piano 
then our carpets, our decent beds, our chairs. 
A ginger man, in dark, incognito 
glasses, called to the others on the stairs. 
It seemed like three dreams back, or was it years ago? 


Preternatural bailiffs they stripped the house bare 
of properties. Light the oblong patches 
on walls, where once our gouty fathers were. 
We heard them talking in dirty snatches 

as heavy doors opened. Our eyes began to blur. 


It was as if we weren’t, like phantoms, there at all 
and they in some intimate, cruel game 
engaged, horrid, old, and medieval. 

Why ask why, from exactly where they came 
when ergotocracies too, in time must fall? 


Who'd query such common, anonymous powers? 
By asking questions man becomes insane. 
In the empty hall now we've waited hours 
by the telephone, for someone to explain, 

to send some message, even if it’s only flowers, 
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The Sculpture of Elbert Weinberg 


Last Spring the Whitney Museum of American Art mounted a 
show of the work of young artists under thirty-five. Fifty thousand 
people visited the “Young America” exhibit. “Procession,” a grouping 
in white plaster by Elbert Weinberg, attracted wide notice among 
visitors as well as critics, 


The drawings on the following two pages were made by the 
artist to illustrate aspects of the work. There are four figures in all. 
The procession is headed by a Talis-clad figure bearing a Torah. 
Behind him and to one side follow two linked figures, one of them 
holding an open Siddur before him. The fourth and last carries a 
menorah, Seen in the round, the sculpture has a monumental aspect, 
overwhelming the viewer with a sense of great strength and massiveness. 
The group is now being cast in bronze for display in an outer court 
of the Jewish Museum in New York. 


Weinberg first achieved notice several years ago when the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art purchased his “Horn Blower” for its permanent 
sculpture exhibit. The statue is a five-foot woodcarving of a gaunt 
figure holding a curved shofar to its lips. An occasional fringe decora- 
tion suggests, without identifying, a Talis which could also be an 
ornate silken caftan. The long folds fall in majestic lines. The mood, 
like that of “Procession,” is ritual and ceremonial. The shofar note 
speeds to a public universe, 


The sculptor was born in Hartford, Connecticut. At twenty-two 
he won the coveted Prix de Rome, and studied abroad for two years. 
Returning to this country, he took a Master of Fine Arts Degree at 
the Yale School of Fine Arts. He has taught sculpture and three- 
dimensional design at Cooper Union in New York. Currently he 
maintains a studio in New Haven. 


Other of his works which have been seen in New York include 
“The Bride,” a large wooden figure in a semi-Oriental mode which 
was displayed at the Grace Borgenicht Gallery. His most recent work, 
commissioned for a new office building at 54th Street and Park 
Avenue in New York, is a twelve-foot by ten haut relief treating of 
the classic myth of “The Virgin and the Unicorn.” 


Weinberg ascribes his formal inspiration to a German “school” 
of sculpture which, unlike the abstractionists, abjures the deformation 
of the human figure. Although committed to naturalistic delineation, 
it seeks at the same time, the stylized, fabulous, mythic. Attracted 
early by the elements of pageantry inherent in the Orthodox Jewish 
tradition, Weinberg has offered in definition of his art an image 
encountered in childhood: the stark scene of the blessing of the 
Cohanim: a field of white tents of grotesque shape, wang in the 
winds of the desert. 














The Golem 


By LIONEL ABEL 


PART I 
Scene I 

(The sub-basement of a house in 
Chelm. All we see are three high stone 
walls, and in the rear a closet door that 
runs right to the ceiling. A stairway 
extends to and through the ceiling into 
an upper basement. When the curtain 
rises, Rabbi Elkhanan is descending 
the stairway. As he gets down from the 
last step, Simon steps on to the first. 
When Simon is halfway down he ad- 
dresses the Rabbi.) 

Simon: Rabbi Elkhanan, only for you 
would I venture this far below ground. 
It’s like going into a dungeon. My legs 
are too old for this damp air. 
ELKHANAN: (looking up the stairway) 
It was for your pleasure and profit, 
Simon, that I asked you to come down 
here with me. 

(The First Townsman begins to de- 
scend. He reaches the middle of the 
stairway.) 

First TOwNsMAN: What pleasure or 
profit, Rabbi, can we expect down 
here? 
ELKHANAN: That you shall see pres- 
ently. 

(The Second Townsman begins to 
descend.) 

SEcoND TOwNsMAN: Can there be a 
treasure down here? I see only the bare 
walls. 

(He has come down the stairway and 


the three men now face the Rabbi in 
the empty basement room.) 
ELKHANAN: Before I show you what I 
brought you down here to see, we must 
establish a few things. I want to be 
sure that you three and I are in agree- 
ment, in perfect agreement, on several 
things, before I reveal to you the one 
thing that possibly may divide us. 
Simon: You didn’t bring us down here 
to quarrel, did you? 

First ToOwNnsMAN: What a place for a 
quarrel! 

SECOND TOWNSMAN: Why talk about 
quarreling, Simon? Elkhanan is not a 
man to pick a quarrel, certainly not in 
his own house, and even if by some 
miracle he could pick a quarrel in his 
own house, you can be quite sure of 
this: he wouldn’t first ask us down to 
the basement of his house, and never 
would he ask us into the underbase- 
ment, Rabbi, I don’t think I’ll ever 
again go so far down into the ground 
until I’m buried. 

Simon: Well Rabbi, what things do 
you want to go over with us? I don’t 
want to be precipitate, but you know 
it’s cold down here. 

ELKHANAN: First, answer this, all of 
you. Did you not invite me to this 
town of Chelm to be your Rabbi? 
ALL: Yes, that is so. 

ELKHANAN: And when you invited me, 
did I not hesitate to accept? Had I not 





LioneL Anet, whose play, “Absalom,” was produced in 1956, has contributed extensively to 
literary journals. We here present the opening three scenes of Part One, and the closing scene 
of Part Two, of his full-length play, “The Golem,” which deals in a unique fashion with a 
theme recurrent in Jewish, as well as universal history. 
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been offered better positions in wealth- 
ier, and not only in wealthier, but in 
more learned communities? For when 
I was still quite young my fame was es- 
tablished. 

Simon: Rabbi, are you dissatisfied with 
our treatment of you? Is there some- 
thing you want which we have with- 
held from you? What a place to take 
us to voice a complaint! 

ELKHANAN: You are anticipating my 
meaning. And that is why you misun- 
derstand. Bear with me. I have no com- 
plaint. I merely want to establish that 
my coming here was strange. That I 
cannot account for it myself. That 
when you asked me to this town I did 
not know why I chose to accede. Many 
is the argument I had with my wife 
because I chose to come to Chelm. 
First ‘TOWNSMAN: Really Rabbi, if 
you’re not complaining, I don’t know 
what you are doing. But I can tell you 
this. Ask anything you like and you 
shall have it. The whole town sings 
your praises, Every time I go to the 
synagogue, you know what I find? My 
son is there, not even having been told 
to go. All because of you. How often 
have I not heard the young men sing- 
ing: “There is no Rabbi like Rabbi 
Elkhanan.” (He nudges the second 
townsman) Go on, you know the rest 
of it. 

SEcoND TowNsMAN: (chanting) He is 
indeed a remarkable man. 

First TOwnsMAN: (chanting) A great 
man, no doubt of it. 

Simon: We may praise him without 
stint. 

ELKHANAN: (smiling) Really, my good 
friends, there’s no need to conciliate 
me. I have nothing against you nor 
anyone in Chelm, I have been happy 
here. I just wanted to establish that in 
my coming here there might have been 
some high design. You see, there is a 
second point I must put to you, and 
quickly, for the air is cold and foul— 
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and the second point is this—did you 
not choose this house for me in which 
I live? 

Stmon; Yes, on my advice, Rabbi. If I 
only knew what you were getting at! 
ELKHANAN: You shall see in a moment. 
You grant, then, that I came to this 
town in the first place, without any 
really solid reason for so doing. 
Stmon: Oh, that’s too much. That’s too 
strong. 

ELKHANAN: (mollifying him) Since I 
didn’t know you then I couldn’t have 
appreciated you. That’s the first point. 
And the second point: I did not choose 
this house; it was chosen for me, by 
Simon. Now you agree about these 
things, don’t you? (they nod) Then we 
can proceed. Now I must show you 
what I found in this house, chosen for 
me, in this city, chosen in a way also 
for me, for I myself do not know why 
I came here, Look my friends. Look 
what I discovered in this under-base- 
ment, Prepare yourselves. Stand against 
the stairway if you are easily shocked. 
Now then, to my revelation! It is in 
that closet which runs all the way to 
the ceiling. Look with me and see what 
I have seen. (He goes to the closet door, 
the three men fairly frightened, Elk- 
hanan opens the closet door. At first it 
is dark, then we discern a dim light, 
and then the light is diffused, and we 
see that it comes from a Hebrew word 
inscribed on the brow of a very tall, 
powerful man standing in the closet, 
legs wide apart, his back resting against 
the wall.) 

Simon: (stricken with horror and fear) 
The Golem! The Golem of Chelm! 
ELKHANAN: (smiling) This is what I 
found in my under-basement, which I 
had no reason to descend into. I found 
him, my friends, the Golem of Chelm, 
created who knows when, in this very 
town, probably right here, in the house 
you selected for me. 

Simon: (breathing heavily) Rabbi, I 
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was wrong. You were right to complain. 
I was mistaken. This house is unfit for 
you. I shall give you mine. Yes, my 
house, the best in town, shall be yours. 
You can leave at once and forget about 
(pointing to the Golem) him. 
ELKHANAN: Forget about the Golem? 
Can you forget him? 

Stmon: I can forget him, and so can 
you, Rabbi. And so you shall, in my 
house, which is as beautiful as any in 
Chelm. 

First TOwnsMAN: He thinks his house 
is so wonderful. (to Elkhanan) Rabbi, 
you can live in any house in town you 
want. Of course, you don’t want to stay 
here. 

SECOND TOWNSMAN: Please shut the 
door and let us all go upstairs. I tell 
you Rabbi, even upstairs, I won’t feel 
at peace. Let’s all go to my house now 
and talk about everything there. I’m 
not in a state of mind to look at him 
and know what I’m saying, or you are 
saying, or anybody is saying. (The Rab- 
bi shuts the closet door.) 

ELKHANAN: My friends, do you know 
for how long I have been looking at 
the Golem? For six months, every night 
without fail, even on the Sabbath, I 
have stared at that straight-backed 
form, looked into that face of rusted 
mud, lost in his disregarding glance. 
And let me tell you this, there are no 
other eyes I would prefer to look into. 
None! None! No eyes on this earth I 
could think more wonderful. Leave this 
house? Leave him? I have discovered 
the purpose and meaning of my life— 
which was to come to Chelm, be given 
this house to live in, and to find the 
Golem, buried in my lowest basement. 
Stmon: There must be some way to ap- 
peal to you.... 

ELKHANAN: In the name of what do 
you appeal to me? 


Simon: (solemnly) I appeal to you in 
the name of the people of Chelm, 
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whose Rabbi you are. This Golem is 
our burden. ... We had long forgotten 
him. . . . But those of us who know 
how he was created, and what followed 
his creation, know too, that no good 
can come to any of us, nor to you 
either, Rabbi, from any further con- 
sideration of him. . . . No good to any 
of us, and harm beyond imagining, for 
this Golem has a strength beyond hu- 
man power; whoever goes against him, 
goes weaponless, even if armed from 
head to foot. 

ELKHANAN: That’s because the Golem’s 
strength is sacred. 

Stmon: I think it is accursed. We have 
forgotten the name of the Rabbi who 
made the Golem, though it was done 
right here in Chelm. I have been told 
the story: how the people begged the 
Rabbi not to give the Golem life after 
he had constructed the thing of metal 
and mud, and how the Rabbi, in his 
arrogance, refused. And how the Golem 
slew the Rabbi’s son and escaped from 
his house, slaughtering whoever stood 
in his path, all the way from the Rab- 
bi’s house which was on the west side 
even to the eastern end. And how the 
Rabbi came in haste and deprived the 
Golem of life, just in time to save the 
rest of the city, for otherwise no one 
would have escaped. And on the night 
of that day, the Rabbi, who had en- 
joyed the greatest reputation for wis- 
dom and piety, died, it has been said, 
of shame. 

ELKHANAN: I am not ignorant of these 
facts, Simon. Though not of Chelm 
myself, I know, too, that many a Rab- 
bi since that time gave life to the Go- 
lem again, undeterred by the calamity 
you mentioned, 

Stmon: Yes. That is so. But there is 
something that should concern you 
personally. Each time the Golem was 
given life again, there was another ca- 
lamity, not always to the city, but al- 
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ways to the Rabbi. Always when the 
Golem was given life, he killed the son 
of the Rabbi who gave that life... . 
Rabbi Elkhanan, you have a son, do 
you not? We all know him well. Rabbi, 
I warn you, you must not think of the 
Golem. 

ELKHANAN: Not think of the Golem! I 
am not to think of him! You forbid me 
to? 

First TownsMan: It all depends on 
what you mean by thinking, Rabbi. 
ELKHANAN: [I tell you to your faces, 
what I am going to do. I shall try to 
discover the secret purpose of the Go- 
lem, which must be as marvelous as he. 
Simon: And if you find it? 

ELKHANAN: If I find it... . 

SIMON: What then? 

ELKHANAN: I shall give the Golem 
life... 

Simon: Not if I can prevent you, Rab- 
bi. 

ELKHANAN: You cannot prevent me. I 
may be prevented by my own incapa- 
city. I do not know the purpose of the 
Golem. I’m searching for it. I hope to 
find it, I would take help from anyone 
who could aid me. I do not say I shall 
succeed, but I had to tell you that I 
would try. 

Simon: I do not know how I shall be 
able to prevent you. But I do have 
some power. And since you were frank 
enough to confide your purpose to me, 
I shall tell you what my first step 
against you will be. (He turns to the 
stairway.) When I’m up those stairs and 
again past the next stairway into your 
home, you know whom I shall see? I 
shall see your wife and your son; and I 
shall tell both of them that you plan 
to suffuse with life, with murderous 
life, that thing which we of this town 
know has killed the son of every Rabbi 
who dared what you think you dare. 
You shall have to face your wife’s bit- 
terness, her hatred, and your son’s fear. 
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Rabbi Elkhanan, think of your home, 
think of your peace, for if you persist, 
from now on you shall have none. (He 
goes up the stairs. The townsmen hes- 
itate, and then reluctantly go up after 
Simon. The rabbi looks up after them, 
goes half way up the stairway, watches 
their further progress, and then de- 
scends, crosses to the closet, and opens 
the closet door. He moves backward, 
and as the figure of the Golem begins 
to outline itself, the curtain falls.) 


Scene II 

(Rabbi Elkhanan’s house, in Chelm. 
Yehoash, Elkhanan’s son, a very tall, 
powerfully-built, red-headed young man 
of about twenty, is looking down 
through a trap door. He slams the door 
hastily, and moves toward an exit at 
the right, but before he is able to leave 
the room, the door opens upwards and 
the Rabbi’s head emerges.) 
ELKHANAN: Yehoash! (Yehoash turns 
around.) 
ELKHANAN: (climbing into the room) I 
caught you this time! So, you’re spying 
on me! Well, what have you found out? 
Or rather since you haven’t found out 
anything, what would you like to know? 
I will tell you anything you are capable 
of understanding, which isn’t very 
much, I’m afraid. 
YEHOASH: I understand what you're 
doing down there. 
ELKHANAN: You understand what I’m 
doing down there! That’s wonderful! 
I, Elkhanan, do not understand what 
I’m doing there. And I am thought to 
know everything, while you are known 
to know nothing. Yehoash, let me ex- 
plain something to you, In order to 
find out something, you have to form 
an idea beforehand of just what you 
want to discover. Otherwise, you could 
come upon the most astonishing fact 
and it would mean nothing to you. 
Your face would be as vacant and ex- 
pressionless as it is right at this mo- 
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ment. (sternly now) I warn you Ye- 
hoash! I will not be spied on by you! 
YEHOASH: (insolently) Why don’t you 
complain of my behavior? (with a 
smile) You'll find out how many people 
will be sympathetic to you. Would you 
like to know how many people have 
asked me to spy on you? It would be 
harder to find a person who didn’t ask 
me to spy on you. (walking up to Elk- 
hanan) Everybody is now depending 
on me, yes on me, on Yehoash the fool, 
Yehoash the dunce. Everybody in 
Chelm is now depending on me. They 
all stand behind me and whisper: “Spy 
on him, spy on him.” 

ELKHANAN: (with resignation) So I 
suppose you'll spy on me. I shall have 
to endure your insolence. 

YEHOASH: It is I who am now consulted, 
not you. People come to me and ask 
my opinion about all sorts of things. 
ELKHANAN: And you are free with your 
counsel and advice? 

YEHOASH: Actually, I have discovered 
that I am much more intelligent than 
I ever dreamed. As a matter of fact, 
I've discovered something else. That a 
person’s intelligence is to a certain ex- 
tent based on the opinion of others 
that he has it. When people ask me 
what I think, do you know what hap- 
pens? I think! 

ELKHANAN: (overcome) Wonderful! 
Well, here is something for you: to 
think about Yehoash, think this over. I 
will give you a chance to really find 
out something. Descend with me into 
the lower basement. Come with me. 
Stand beside me, facing the Golem. 
Observe my meditation of him. And 
perhaps you will discover something 
worth reporting to Simon and the peo- 
ple of this town. Come, let’s go to- 
gether. (He lifts the trap door.) 
YEHOASH: (frightened) No! No! Never! 
I’m not such a fool as to go down 
there. 

ELKHANAN: Then how will you ever 
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find out anything? What good are you 
as a spy? As a matter of fact if you did 
go down with me, you would see noth- 
ing. For do you know what I do down 
there? I meditate. That’s all. I medi- 
tate. Or what was the word you used? 
Think. Yes, I think, I think about the 
Golem. And to discover something you 
would have to know my thought. And 
to know my thought, you would have 
to really be able to do what you say 
has now become so easy for you. To 
think, 


YEHOASH: I think I should tell you this: 
The people of Chelm are not going to 
sit by while you give life to that mon- 
ster downstairs. They’re going to stop 
you. They want me to live. Yes, they 
want me to live. Whatever you want. 
... And the day is not far off when 
they will force you to leave this house 
and that thing below, that accursed 
thing, which every sane person dreads. 


ELKHANAN: (losing his temper) They 
will try to stop me! As if it were some- 
thing I could do. (Enter Leah, Elk- 
hanan’s wife from the right) They will 
try to stop me from doing what is be- 
yond my capacity. You and they! So 
you will all try to stop me. But what 
prevents me is my own weakness, ignor- 
ance, stupidity, human crudeness. When 
I look at you, my son, I see what there 
is in me which prevents me from un- 
derstanding the Golem, and how to 
give him life. 

Leau: Yes, blame Yehoash! Did you 
ever hear of such a thing? It’s his fault 
that you can’t give life to the monster 
who would kill him! Blame him for 
that, too! If you had a better son than 
the one I bore you, then everything 
would be easy. You could go right 
down into the basement, say a couple 
of prayers, the Golem would live, come 
right upstairs and kill the wonderful 
son you don’t have, and I didn’t bear 
you. 
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ELKHANAN: So you too are against me. 
LEAH: Do you think I bore Yehoash 
so that you could have him murdered? 
ELKHANAN: And do you think my pur- 
pose with the Golem is to hurt Ye- 
hoash in any way? 

Lean: I don’t know what your purpose 
with the Golem is, and I don’t want to 
know. . . . But everyone says the Go- 
lem has always killed the son of the 
Rabbi who gave him life... . 
ELKHANAN: That is what is said. But I 
don’t know yet that it is so. And even 
if it were true... . Even so... . I don’t 
deny there is danger in the Golem. ... 
LEAH: Danger to Yehoash! 

ELKHANAN: But Leah, what have I 
done, so far? 

LEAH: You won’t do anything! Simon 
and the whole town stand against you. 
Do you know what is going to happen? 
You will have to appear at the syna- 
gogue and answer charges brought 
against you. The summons will come 
today. And do you know who brought 
the charges? Do you know who will 
testify against you? Do you know who 
will demand that you leave this house 
and desist from what you now purpose? 
Yehoash, He will speak against you, 
and I will be beside him to give him 
strength. 

ELKHANAN: When is this to take place? 
YEHOASH: In a week, 

ELKHANAN: Then I have not one mo- 
ment to lose. (turns his back, opens the 
trap door and descends) 


Scene III 

(In the lower basement. The door of 
the closet is open. Light shines from 
the letters on the Golem’s brow, illum- 
inating first the Golem, and then Rab- 
bi Elkhanan, sitting in a chair, facing 
him.) 
Rassi: To you I can tell it. To you I 
should tell it first. The good news! The 
glorious news! That you are good for 
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something! Good! What a way to put 
it! You are the good news. The good 
tidings, for everybody, near and far, in 
Chelm and outside it; you whom every- 
one here is so afraid of. But you've got 
to admit this: I was never afraid of 
you, never. From the first time I saw 
you standing in this closet, I was on 
your side. I didn’t know why, but I did 
know the reason would be found, and 
that it would be wonderful. What this 
means, Golem, is that soon, very soon, 
I shall give you life. I can do it. I 
found the how with the why. For they 
go together in any great enterprise. 
And you are part of the greatest enter- 
prise that any man has ever dreamed 
of. And I discovered it! Through you 
the Messiah will come. It has been 
asked: why does not the Apocalypse 
come? And do you know the answer? 
Golem, I will tell you the answer, you 
have the right to hear it. The answer is 
this, The Apocalypse doesn’t have to 
come. The Apocalypse is here. But, of 
course, not within reach, if no one 
reaches for it. And the meaning of this 
is, that someone has to reach out his 
right hand for it. And for someone to 
reach out his right hand for the Apo- 
calypse, that means, Golem, to create 
you, or to give you life again. 

That I should have such an oppor- 
tunity, that I should be able to sit here 
and look at you, with confidence, that 
in a week at the most I will be able to 
make you look at me, all this is far be- 
yond anything I ever dreamed for my- 
self, even as a young boy, when, like 
everyone, I felt entitled to the greatest 
deeds. Of course, you must be wonder- 
ing, that is, if you could understand 
what I’m saying you would be wonder- 
ing, why I do not infuse life in you 
forthwith? Why delay? Why do I say 
soon, but not now? Why do I let you 
stand so heavily, propped against this 
closet wall? Golem, here is the reason; 
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Golem, the truth is that you were de- 
signed for the very greatest things, as 
I said, for the very greatest enterprise, 
but, Golem, I’m going to be quite 
frank about this. (he stands) Until now 
you have been a very great failure, a 
complete failure. Or rather, not you, 
but all those Rabbis who were in- 
volved in making you, creating you, 
restoring you to life. It wasn’t your 
fault. You are, of course, faultless. 
There is not in you the place for a 
blemish. That’s your difference from 
us, who are born of women, The Rab- 
bis who dealt with you, all failed. None 
was faultless. Now, am I going to say 
I’m better than they were? Yes, of 
course, that’s what I’m going to say, 
finally; but naturally, I hesitate. In the 
end I must say it, there is no living 
man as a matter of fact, who really dif- 
fers from me in this, We have to say 
that, we have to believe that we can do 
better than those who came before us, 
but when so much depends upon this 
being true, it’s quite difficult. Yes, I 
must believe I can succeed where ev- 
eryone else failed with you. I must be- 
lieve that. And I shall. But first I must 
have some encouragement, some con- 
firmation! So here is what I am going 
to do and this is why you will have to 
wait for the life I would breathe into 
you right now, as I too must wait for 
my real life which will begin when you 
begin to breathe. Here is what I plan 
to do, Golem; see if you don’t think, 
that is if you could think, that it’s sen- 
sible. For you know something, and 
this is really very surprising, to be in- 
volved with you and succeed one has 
to be sensible. So I must be sensible, 
not rash, not ready to risk everything, 
fling the whole world away, just to 
marvel at the fact that I can set you 
going. If I am really the man to bring 
the Apocalypse by reaching out my 
right arm for it, I must have every vir- 
tue, including prudence. So here is 
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what I am going to do: I am going to 
see the greatest Rabbi of all now liv- 
ing, the most learned, the most pious, 
the most admired, the most forbearing 
and the most just, the great Rabbi 
Arbal of Prague. And I will tell him 
that I discovered you, and that I know 
your secret, and that it is the secret of 
all our human destiny, and I will ask 
him if he thinks that I am a proper 
man to have this knowledge and to use 
it. And if he says I am not, Golem, it 
will be very bad for you, for you will 
have to stay here in this closet; but it 
will be even worse for me, for if I am 
not a fit man to know those things why 
did I ever find them out? How can I 
bear to know of them and not utilize 
them? If he says to me that I must not 
think of you, then I shall never again 
think of myself. I too will go into some 
kind of a closet, I don’t know what 
kind, one probably more like a grave. 
But, Golem, no matter what happens 
to me, your future is certain; if I am 
not the man for you, someone else will 
be, and the worst that can be said 
about your situation is that you will 
have to wait, as all men will have to 
wait, and go on wasting time. You 
know, Golem, I have to go, and I can’t 
go without leaving you with the right 
word. Though the fact is you couldn’t 
hear it; still, if I am the man to give 
you life, then I should at least be 
capable of finding the right thing to 
say to you on such a leavetaking. 
Here’s a test. A little test of course. 
The great test lies before me. And of 
course I know what to say to you! Of 
course I know the word! 

Golem, on the festival of Passover, 
we are accustomed to saying after the 
meal is over, “Next year in Jerusalem.” 


But to you, Golem, I say now, “Next 


week in Jerusalem!” 


(Rabbi Elkhanan visits the great 
Rabbi of Prague and is greeted by the 
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latter as follows: “You are the man 
who will bring the Messiah.” Elkhanan 
returns to Chelm, and standing trial, 
announces that he has discovered the 
secret purpose of the Golem—to be the 
last executioner on earth, serving the 
Messiah; he says, too, that the Rabbi 
of Prague confirmed this discovery. But 
Jacobi, the son of the Rabbi of Prague, 
appears and testifies that his father 
hung himself right after Elkhanan left 
him, Elkhanan is urged by everyone 
not to give life to the Golem. He re- 
plies that if he lives he will do so, but 
that he will find someone to take his 
life, and prevent him from carrying 
out his purpose. 

Elkhanan hires the services of the 
Assassin of Chelm, to this end, A ren- 
dezvous for the murder is fixed, outside 
Chelm. Jacobi, who has been looking 
for Elkhanan, finds him in time and re- 
veals that Rabbi Arbal had left a let- 
ter explaining his suicide; Elkhanan 
could be told of this only if the ex- 
planation came too late to help him. 
The suicide was to be a test of Elk- 
hanan’s character and purpose. Elk- 
hanan takes heart, restores the Golem 
to life, and brings him to the place 
fixed for his own murder, The Golem 
kills the Assassin. Yehoash is arrested 
for the crime.) 


PART II 

Scene VI 

(A cave outside of Chelm. Elkhanan 
leads Jacobi into it) 
ELKHANAN: I can explain. 
JAcos1: What have you done? 
ELKHANAN: I brought you here to tell 
you that, Jacobi, and to explain why, 
also, But to begin, you must tell me 
something. My son has been arrested? 
Isn’t that so? I saw the police taking 
him away. 
Jacost: Yes. He has been charged with 
murdering the Assassin of Chelm.... 
He protests his innocence. 
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ELKHANAN: Yehoash is innocent. I am 
responsible for the death of the Assas- 
sin. 

JAcosi: You? 

ELKHANAN: When I left you, I returned 
to Chelm, and despite the many watch- 
ers Simon had posted to restrain me, I 
succeeded in reaching the Golem with 
my voice, I gave him life, Jacobi. 
JAcosi: He lives! 

ELKHANAN: He is here, in that dark 
corner of the cave, listening to our con- 
versation. You may look at him, but I 
advise you not to approach him, He 
has already taken one life. He it was 
who killed the Assassin of Chelm. 


Jacosr: On your orders? 


ELKHANAN: Against my orders, I only 
wanted the Golem to defend me. Well, 
you may say the orders I gave him were 
contradictory. When the Assassin ap- 
proached me with a drawn knife, the 
Golem struck him over the head. The 
man is dead and I am responsible. 


JAcosI: (in wonderment) The Assassin 
is dead! Yehoash arrested! Yet, all I 
can think of is that the Golem lives. 
Rabbi, is it possible that the Messiah 
will come? 


ELKHANAN: I am not free to believe the 
Messiah will come, though I did give 
life to the Golem who would serve him 
if he came. But in this matter of the 
murder of the Assassin, which may 
seem fairly trivial, to you, I am already 
guilty of an injustice, of adding an- 
other to the infinite number of those 
done on earth, And if I were to ignore 
the charge against Yehoash, saying to 
myself, what does it matter, I am con- 
cerned with greater things, I would 
be promoting still another injustice, 
and glorifying myself for being uncon- 
cerned with it. No, the man who is to 
bring the Messiah, who is to take on 
what might otherwise be the Messiah’s 
guilt, must be innocent, as I am not; I 
am not free to take on the greatest 
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guilt of all because of my own small, 
insignificant, piddling guiltiness, 
Jacosi: Forgive me, if in this trouble 
of yours, I mention something that is 
a comfort to me. After all, I have been 
faithful to my father’s instructions. 
What I told you, came too late to aid 
you. Though, believe this, too, Rabbi, 
I would have wanted you to succeed. 
ELKHANAN: About your father, Jacobi. 
You should not take pride in having 
followed his instructions, nor will you 
when I have explained his suicide. 
Jacost: I explained it to you. 
ELKHANAN: You merely informed me 
of his explanation. But that is not the 
true one, Jacobi. Your father took his 
life because he was a fool. 

JAcosi: My father was known for his 
wisdom even more than for his piety 
and goodness. 

ELKHANAN: So much the worse for him 
that he was known for wisdom! Alas, 
that I ever sought his counsel! Jacobi, 
I repeat, your father was a fool. 
Jacosi: You yourself went to consult 
him. 

ELKHANAN: So I did, so I did, and I was 
right to seek another’s judgment, but 
alas that it was your father’s counsel I 
sought, considering the fool he was, 
the worst kind of a fool, a fool with 
vision. . . . Jacobi, all I have to say will 
be along these lines. Shall I continue? 
JAcosi: I will hear you out. 

ELKHANAN: Don’t expect me to soften 
what I feel about your father. Consider 
my position. I reached for the Apoca- 
lypse, it was within my reach, and I 
cannot grasp it. The fault is mine, of 
course, but what should concern you 
is your father’s share in it. 

Jacost: I don’t see how you can blame 
my father for your own failure. Nor do 
I see why you have called him a fool. 
ELKHANAN: Here is why I say he was a 
fool. He did not appreciate me, nor 
did he understand the problem in- 


volved in bringing the Apocalypse. 
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Why did he not appreciate me? Be- 
cause he doubted me when he realized 
that my whole endeavor had been an 
extremely modest one. As I told the 
people of Chelm, I did not look for 
the Golem to breathe life into him, I 
found him in my house and undertook 
what I did because I felt that the task 
had been placed before me, not having 
been sought by me. Yes, I resolved 
when I found the Golem, and under- 
stood his purpose, to reach out for 
the Apocalypse. But I was not going to 
do this in frenzy, in ecstasy, in arro- 
gance, or with absolute certainty. At 
every point I tried to ascertain the 
rightness of what I was doing. I did 
not keep my purpose secret but spoke 
of it freely to the people of Chelm, 
though what I said terrified them as 
well as my own family. Finally, I went 
to see your father himself for his opin- 
ion, which I placed above my own, 
mainly because it was not my own.... 
All this should show what I am. It 
made your father doubt me, even after 
he himself had recognized that I was 
the man for the task. 

Jacosi: I don’t grasp your meaning.... 
ELKHANAN: I promise you, you will, 
when I have done. I said your father 
did not appreciate me. Neither did he 
understand the undertaking about 
which I sought his counsel. He said to 
me when he saw me, “You are the man 
who will bring the Messiah.” Why did 
he say that? Because when he saw me, 
he recognized me for what I was, and 
knew I could do just that. He did have 
vision. I come now to his suicide, When 
he came to reflect on what I had told 
him, and what he himself had urged 
me to do, he must have assumed that 
the man who would bring the Messiah 
would have to be greater than any man 
who ever lived; and this meant that I, 
Elkhanan, could not bring the Messiah! 
For, how could I be greater than any 
man who ever lived? How could I even 
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equal those rabbis before me who gave 
the Golem life and failed? All this 
came into your father’s mind when I 
left him, just as he wrote you. He 
doubted his own recognition of me, 
and came to think he had erred in tell- 
ing me I would bring the Messiah. 
That was his folly. He paid for it with 
his life. And I must pay for it with 
mine. And all other men must pay too, 
for I have lost them the Apocalypse. 


Jacosi: You have said nothing so far 
to convince me that my father was a 
fool. You say he took his life because 
he doubted you. You forget that, as 
he wrote me, he died to test you. And 
it seems to me that his test of you was 
greater than anything you have done 
or could do. He wanted you to be- 
come greater than you were. Is it his 
fault that you could not? What right 
have you to say he was a fool? 
ELKHANAN: Yes, I failed the test, but 
why should I have been tested, when 
what favored my succeeding, was the 
fact that I was as I was? The intelli- 
gence, Jacobi, feeds on the failures of 
men. In failing, I have learned some- 
thing your father did not understand. 
The task was one for just a man of my 
stature and not for a man greater than 
I. 

JAcosi: Are you suggesting that a man 
can be too great to bring the Messiah? 
ELKHANAN: Think with me, Jacobi, as 
I have thought these last two nights. 
And I promise you, you will under- 
stand. Think of what will happen at 
the end of time when the Messiah 
comes, And you will perhaps realize, 
as your father did not, that the real 
danger to the world lies not in the fact 
that the Messiah may not come, but in 
the possibility that the one who under- 
takes to ensure his coming may become 
greater than the undertaking itself. And 
he may become too great before his 
task is accomplished, for the Messiah 
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to be willing to relinquish him when 
his task is done. 

JAcos!: This I cannot conceive. 
ELKHANAN: No, neither could your 
father. That’s why I say he was a fool. 
But think with me now, Jacobi. The 
Messiah has already come, and the 
Rabbi who has caused him to come by 
giving life to the Golem, and being 
responsible for his acts, has become 
guiltier and guiltier as a result of all 
the good that has appeared in the 
world. And he is finally so great in his 
guilt and goodness, that the Messiah 
feels this Rabbi is superior not only 
to him, the Messiah, but to the rest ot 
man, all put together. And at that 
moment the Rabbi will say to the 
Messiah with an ironical smile, “I have 
taken upon myself all the crimes that 
were needed for your mastery, My task 
is done. I shall order the Golem to 
execute me, and you will be able to 
destroy him in perfect safety.” Jacobi, 
this might be the most fatal moment 
for human life on earth. For it is very 
likely that the Messiah would fall to 
his knees before that Rabbi and say to 
him; “No, let all mankind perish. It 
is your life I want. You are the end 
and aim of all creation. And if you 
now have yourself executed by the 
Golem, I, even I, the Messiah, will or- 
der the Golem to destroy the whole 
world.” You see the point, I think. 
Why do you suppose the Rabbis before 
me did not succeed? Your father must 
have thought they were too imperfect. 
I think they were too great, too danger- 
ously great for the task of salvation, 
which is the most dangerous of tasks. 
And let me tell you this. I was of just 
the right stature for it. The saddest 
part of this whole business is that I, 
who failed, could have _ succeeded. 
Never would the Messiah have found 
me more worthy than himself and the 
rest of men. Never would I have over- 
awed the Messiah. I would have been 
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in too much awe of him. You see, your 
father should not have tested me, for 
just as I was, with just such modesty, 
weakness and uncertainty as he hoped 
I should rise above, Jacobi, just like 
that. I was the man to bring the Mes- 
siah, 

JAcosi: (agitated) Have I not the right, 
at least, to think that my father knew 
all this, and wanted you to understand 
this, and sacrificed his own life so that 
you would? 

ELKHANAN: No, Jacobi, it all comes 
down to the same thing. You cannot 
get out of it. You have no right to 
think of your father other than as a 
fool. For look here, I did not have to 
know these things; better it would have 
been for me if I did not come to know 
them, and much better for the world. 
. . . The Apocalypse hangs on a point 
so fine as to be almost undiscoverable, 
that is why it is so near and yet so dis- 
tant. Had I been great enough to pass 
the test your father put me to, I might 
have been a danger under the Apoca- 
lypse. Which comes back to what I 
said before, I should not have been 
tested. 

Jacosi: Very ingenious, Rabbi Elk- 
hanan. But allow me to assert my lesser 
wisdom against yours. You seem to have 
overlooked one thing. 

ELKHANAN: Which is? 

JAcosi: That if what you say is true, 
no one could possibly cause the Mes- 
siah to come. For wouldn’t any one, 
great or not great, who took on him- 
self all the guilt for the Messiah’s ac- 
tions, be in the end greater than the 
Messiah himself? Suppose my father 
had not tested you. Could you have 
brought the Messiah and taken on all 
the guilt for the Apocalypse without 
becoming superior to the Messiah him- 
self? Draw me another picture of the 
end of time. Show me in what way, 
you, just as you were, could communi- 
cate to the Messiah, that you were 
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about to have yourself executed, and 
in such a way that he would not have 
refused. For this is what you must do 
if you are to convince me. 

ELKHANAN: That’s a good question, 
Jacobi. Here is my answer. No matter 
who gave life to the Golem and 
brought the Messiah and took on him- 
self the responsibility for all the blood 
spilled after that, no matter how in- 
significant that man was—and how 
could such a man be utterly insignifi- 
cant?—there would certainly at the 
last, when he ordered his own execution, 
be a moment of indecision in the soul 
of the Messiah, and a feeling of un- 
certainty, as to who was more valuable, 
that Rabbi or the world. And there 
should be such a moment of indecision, 
and it should not be known in ad- 
vance, even how the Messiah will de- 
cide, whether for that Rabbi or for the 
world! That is why this whole enter- 
prise is so terrible, But, of course, every- 
thing would depend on the particular 
individual, on the particular rabbi. I 
come now to the kind of man I am: I 
would have considered myself lucky 
just to play the part assigned. My soul 
would not have expanded under the 
Apocalypse with each terrible act, the 
guilt for which I would have assumed. 
I would have felt nothing but wonder 
at the fact that I was there, present 
among such marvels. No, I do not 
think I would have grown in stature 
under the Apocalypse, for I should 
never have been able to defeat the feel- 
ing that I really did not belong there. 
And when the time came for me to be 
executed, when all the evil was done 
with, I am sure that I would have 
noticed, with amazement, the Messiah’s 
hesitation. Yes, he would have hesitated 
and I cannot say for certain how he 
would act, but I can tell you what I 
would have said to him; and I believe 
it would have convinced him. I would 
have said: “Don’t deceive yourself, 
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Messiah, the only thing wonderful 
about me is my job, and this is now 
over. Yours will last forever.” 

Jacost: Rabbi Elkhanan, you have 
taken my father from me, a second 
time. 

ELKHANAN: Will you be generous 
enough, in return, to help me save my 
son? 

Jacosi: What do you require of me? 
ELKHANAN: Don’t you know? 

Jacosi: I am afraid to think... . 
ELKHANAN: Which means that you have 
already thought. . . . Come Jacobi, I 
must do justice to my son. I shall have 
the Golem kill me in the same way 
that he did the Assassin. Then you will 
report my death to the authorities, and 
they will see that while my son was in 
their hands another murder was com- 
mitted in the same way, and that 
Yehoash is innocent. I think they will 
release him. 

JAcosr: And the Golem? 


ELKHANAN: Poor Golem! You will de- 
prive him of life once more. (a stir in 
the corner of the cave) 

ELKHANAN: Quiet, Golem! I have not 
given you permission to stir... . You 
will bury the Golem in this cave... . 
(Jacobi backs away from Elkhanan to- 
ward the exit from the cave.) What's 
the matter Jacobi, are you afraid? It 
will be easy for you to deprive him 
(pointing to the Golem) of life. You 
shall have only to erase the first letter 
from his brow. 


Jacosi: It’s not that I’m afraid of, 
Elkhanan. I’m afraid for you. I see no 
wrong in you, from what you have told 
me. What have you done to merit such 
an ending? Let me die in your place. 
Let the Golem kill me, and you report 
the event to the authorities and save 
the life of Yehoash. 


ELKHANAN; You're a brave boy Jacobi, 
and a good one, too, But you don’t 
know what you’re asking of me. I have 
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no desire to live now. There would be 
nothing for me to do if I lived, except 
to feel guilt for missing the Apocalypse, 
guilt without hope of redemption for 
all the crimes and sufferings, which 
would not have occurred, except be- 
cause of my failure. I can’t live like 
that. It isn’t as if I had to have a great 
purpose for my life to mean something. 
I used to say before I found the Golem, 
that doing any good thing in life, or 
any agreeable thing, was a reaching for 
the Apocalypse, that a man could 
reach for the Apocalypse by just raising 
a glass of wine to his lips. I still say it. 
A man can do that—any man—except 
Elkhanan. 

JAcosi: I can’t answer you. I can only 
beg you. Let me die, for I am nothing. 
ELKHANAN: But you don’t know what 
you're asking. You don’t know my state 
of mind. I told you, I think, that I 
would never have been at home under 
the Apocalypse, or felt that I belonged 
there. But do you think I belong here? 
For the last two nights, I have been 
sleeping in this cave, next to the 
Golem. And in my dreams, I have 
communed with him. Here is an ex- 
ample of our conversation. He says to 
me: “I will trample on this town of 
Chelm till there is nothing left of it 
but the mud and clay of which I am 
made.” And I answer with reproach 
and anger: “You see, you are a thing, 
and not a man, though you do have a 
man’s shape.” And he asks: “Why?” 
And I say: “In a man’s heart there is 
always a feeling of lightness and mel- 
ancholy when he thinks of the one 
place where he and his ancestors were 
born.” And the Golem answers: “But 
do you know the feeling of lightness 
and melancholy of one who was born 
in only four places: North, East, West 
and South?” Jacobi, such has become 
my lightness, my melancholy. You want 
me to live. Where? In Chelm? 

Jacosi: Yes, you who are greater than 
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anyone in it, or anyone outside it, 
either. 

ELKHANAN: Great? Great, you say? But 
that means nothing to me. From the 
point of view of what I have tried to 
accomplish, while pettiness is surely a 
waste of time, greatness is merely a 
waste of eternity, of the eternity that 
will begin after the Apocalypse. Now, 
you will help me, won’t you? 

JAcost: No, Rabbi. 

ELKHANAN: [ think you will once I 
have set the Golem against me. (He 
turns toward the Golem) Golem! You 
can move now, You have my permis- 
sion, in fact my command. I ask you 
to strike me. Yes, in the same way you 
struck your last victim. Come now, do 
as I bid you. . . . You hesitate! Can it 
be that you don’t really want to strike 
me? That you prefer this head of mine 
to the blow that will pulverize it? But 
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I ask you to, comrade—comrade of mud 
and of mystery. (The Golem begins to 
move) Still unsure? Are you afraid to 
stand up to me? Forward against mel 
I can’t stand all day waiting for you 
to crush me. (The Golem comes for- 
ward, approaches Elkhanan, ratses his 
right arm and hesitates.) 

ELKHANAN: (imperiously) Strike! 

(The Golem’s fist descends on Elk- 

hanan’s head and he falls to the ground 
without a word. Jacobi moves forward 
and over Elkhanan’s body, reaches to- 
ward the Golem and erases one letter 
from the word on his brow. The Golem 
with a human moan sinks backward 
into the dark corner of the cave..We 
hear the thud of his fall.) 
Jacosi: You could not live Elkhanan. 
But at least you reached for the Apoca- 
lypse. How am I to live, I who must 
bury it? 
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A Record of 
Negro Disfranchisement 


By HERBERT HILL 


OON AFTER the ratification 

on December 18, 1866 of the 

Thirteenth Amendment abol- 
ishing slavery, Congress passed the first 
civil rights act which was promptly 
vetoed by President Johnson, Although 
the bill was later enacted into law over 
the President’s veto, arguments against 
the bill sharply revealed then as now 
the frail and often contradictory char- 
acter of the Negro’s citizenship status, 
especially in the matter of voting rights. 
After vetoing the 1866 civil rights bill 
which in many ways anticipated the 
14th and 15th Amendments, President 
Johnson repeatedly assured Negroes 
that they were free, but that they were 
not to vote. 

The recent extensive debate in the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate concerning the passage of a civil 
rights bill that would invoke the fed- 
eral power to protect the Negro’s right 
to vote suggests that President John- 
son’s dilemma of 1866 is yet to be re- 
solved. 

On October 28, 1868 the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which provides for the 
equal protection of the law and the 
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right not to be deprived of the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizenship by 
any state without due process of law, 
was ratified by Congress, Because there 
was some dispute as to whether the 
Fourteenth Amendment guaranteed the 
Negro freedmen the right to vote, the 
Fifteenth Amendment was passed and 
finally ratified on March 30, 1870. 
The essence of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment is that neither the United States 
nor the respective states shall in any 
way abridge the right to vote because 
of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, In addition to these Consti- 
tutional Amendments Congress adopted 
civil rights acts in 1866 and 1870, the 
so-called Ku Klux Klan Act of 1871 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1875. This 
body of law was ostensibly adopted to 
assist the newly freed Negro and to 
secure his status as a citizen. It soon 
became evident, however, that the Ne- 
gro gained little from the enactment of 
these laws by the Congress of the 
United States. The Civil Rights Act of 
1875 was declared unconstitutional, vi- 
tal sections of the other Acts were 
either repealed or held unconstitutional 





while the basic civil rights amendments 
to the Constitution clearly lacked the 
necessary power of enforcement. 


All of the southern and border states 
refused to ratify the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment while four states refused to accept 
the Thirteenth Amendment. Alabama, 
Florida and South Carolina ratified the 
Thirteenth Amendment with several 
limitations affecting the Negro’s status. 
Beginning in the late 1870's the south- 
ern states enacted numerous Black 
Codes which rendered meaningless 
what was left of the constitutional 
amendments and the civil rights acts. 
The Negro was no longer a slave, but 
as Reconstruction came to an end nei- 
ther was he a citizen with full political 
and civil rights. 

In retrospect it may be stated that 
the Reconstruction Period ended on 
March 2, 1877 when Rutherford B. 
Hayes was declared President of the 
United States. Ten years earlier, as can- 
didate for governor of Ohio, Hayes had 
declared that “the plain and monstrous 
inconsistency and injustice of exclud- 
ing one-seventh of our population from 
all participation in a government 
founded on the consent of the governed 
in this land of free discussion is simply 
impossible.” Even when nominated for 
the presidency by the Republican party 
in 1876 Hayes had allowed that “all 
parts of the Constitution are sacred and 
must be sacredly observed—the parts 
that are new no less than the parts that 
are old...” 


Then the disputed presidential elec- 
tion of 1876 was thrown into Congress 
when both Hayes and his Democratic 
opponent, Samuel Tilden, claimed the 
electoral votes of several states includ- 
ing South Carolina, Florida and Louisi- 
anz. Hayes had to have every one of 
the twenty disputed electoral votes to 
win; Tilden needed but one. 
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ee continuing to preach devo- 
tion to the Constitution, Hayes 
broke the deadlock in the House of 
Representatives by agreeing to southern 
demands, which included a guarantee to 
withdraw federal troops from southern 
states, leaving the Negro freedmen de- 
fenseless before resurging white supre- 
macists, With Oregon’s one vote, and 
nineteen others from the three south- 
ern states, Hayes was declared Presi- 
dent. Reconstruction had come to an 
end, The “monstrous inconsistency and 
injustice” of excluding one-seventh of 
the population from participation in a 
government of all the people had been 
made a fact as a result of the Compro- 
mise of 1877. 

It is important to recall that even 
under Reconstruction and with the 
presence of federal troops white supre- 
macy had been restored in Tennessee in 
1869; in Georgia, North Carolina and 
Virginia the next year; in Alabama, 
Arkansas and Texas in 1874; and in 
Mississippi in 1875. While the North 
looked on first in amazement and 
shock, and then in resignation and 
weariness, the now-free Negro was sub- 
jected to terrorism abetted by such or- 
ganizations as the Ku Klux Klan, the 
Knights of the White Camellia, the 
Constitutional Union Guards, the Pale 
Faces, and the '76 Association, all dedi- 
cated to the restoration of white rule— 
by legal means, or otherwise if neces- 
sary. Still the Negro was technically 
free. He had known the meaning of 
the right to vote and to hold office. 
Blanche K. Bruce, a Negro from Mis- 
sissippi, sat in the United States 
Senate. With such freedoms and op- 
portunity an ex-slave could dream 
of further attainments. Then came 
Hayes and the Compromise of 1877. 
While Hayes was proclaiming glad tid- 
ings in a good-will tour of the South in 
September 1877, the Negro in fact was 
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watching helplessly as “legal” disfran- 
chisement became the order of the day. 
Many states established the require- 
ment of a poll tax and the presentation 
of tax receipts as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing, and in 1877 Georgia adopted a law 
that receipts for all taxes must be pre- 
sented, And when all registration re- 
quisites had been met, the ex-slave all 
too frequently had to face a white 
supremacist as election official (some- 
times his own former master) who 
“advised” the potential voter of the 
“risk” of casting a ballot. 

In South Carolina voters had to mark 
individual ballots for each of eight 
offices and then match each ballot to 
the correct box. Boxes were shifted 
about in a transparent effort to confuse 
the voter. The number of invalidated 
ballots was extremely high. The elec- 
tions in Virginia were described as “a 
farce” by William L. Royall in his rem- 
iniscence of the period. “We got rid 
of negro government but we got in 
place of it a government resting upon 
fraud and chicanery, and it very soon 
became a serious question, which was 
worse, a negro government or a white 
government resting upon stuffed ballot 
boxes.” Another commentator active 
in Mississippi politics at the time was 
Judge J. J. Chrisman, who stated that 
there had not been a full vote or a fair 
count in Mississippi since 1875. Judge 
Chrisman said, “in plain words we 
have been stuffing ballot boxes, com- 
mitting perjury and here and there in 
the State carrying the elections by 
fraud and violence... .” 

Polling places changed addresses with- 
out notice; closing time at the polls was 
more or less at the whim of election 
officials, More than thirty lives were 
lost in the Louisiana elections of 1878 
as throughout the South intimidation 
was broadly used to prevent the former 
slave from voting. 

But a more serious threat to the 
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franchise than invective, registration 
receipts, or fraud was the growing ten- 
dency to make education a requirement 
of the right to vote. In most southern 
states it had been under the law a 
crime before Reconstruction to teach 
a Negro how to read and write. The 
fruit of these laws now provided the 
southern states with a “legal” justifica- 
tion for preventing the Negro from 
voting. 


NCOURAGED by the tolerance of 

Hayes, who spoke of the new 
southern leaders as “this great mass of 
intelligent white men,” and “honor- 
able and influential southern whites,” 
there began the systematic whittling 
away of the Negro franchise with the 
argument that only an intelligent, edu- 
cated electorate can produce intelli- 
gent government. With new education- 
al qualifications added to violence and 
threats, three-quarters of a million 
otherwise eligible freedmen found their 
right to vote suppressed before Hayes 
had finished his second year in office. 
In the next quarter-century, a more 
intensive application of restrictive de- 
vices and intimidation virtually de- 
stroyed the Negro franchise in the 
South. 

The administrations of Arthur, 
Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt essentially contin- 
ued the policy of conciliation of the 
South initiated by Hayes. The Negro 
received recognition in political speech- 
es and minor appointive offices, but 
otherwise his status remained that of 
an inferior with limited voting rights. 

The administration of Garfield, im- 
mediately following that of Hayes, was 
ended by his assassination after only 
four months in the White House, but 
in his inaugural address Garfield de- 
clared: “Under our institutions there 
was no middle ground for the Negro 
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between slavery and equal citizenship. 
There can be no permanent disfran- 
chised peasantry in the United States.” 
Furthermore he linked universal suf- 
frage with education, suggesting that 
the Negro’s right to be educated must 
be met to overcome the evil of bad 
government which rested upon an un- 
informed electorate. 


Because of the vacillating policy of 
his successor, Chester Arthur, demands 
were made that Negroes form an inde- 
pendent party. The leadership in the 
Republican party had passed from Abo- 
litionist to Conservative hands and, 
when the United States Supreme Court 
in 1883 declared unconstitutional the 
Civil Rights Act of 1875, Negro criti- 
cism of the Republican administration 
became vigorous. Negroes in the North 
as well as in the South had become em- 
bittered as their few hard won rights 
were destroyed, They had looked to 
the Republicans for aid but little was 
forthcoming as the party’s national 
leaders displayed a growing indifference 
to the freedmen’s problems. This op- 
position led to a serious reduction in 
Republican Party strength as thousands 
of voters, white and colored, turned 
away from the party in despair; this de- 
velopment proved to be an important 
factor in the political campaign of 1885 
which resulted in the election of the first 
Democratic president since Buchanan. 

In 1888, the Republican party, after 
one national defeat at the polls, nomi- 
nated Indiana’s Benjamin Harrison 
and in its platform declared “unswerv- 
ing devotion . . . to the personal rights 
and liberties of citizens in all the States 
and Territories . . . and especially to 
the supreme and sovereign right of 
every lawful citizen, rich or poor, na- 
tive or foreign born, white or black, 
to cast one free ballot in public elec- 
tions and to have that ballot duly 
counted.” It charged the southern 
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states with “criminal nullification” of 
the Constitution, Harrison granted 
southern leaders time to work out their 
own solutions, but acidly queried, “Do 
they suggest any solution? When and 
under what conditions is the black man 
to have a free ballot? When is he in 
fact to have those full civil rights 
which have so long been his in law?” 


N 1890 Mississippi gave the South's 
first answer to Harrison. A bill was 

passed at the Mississippi Constitutional 
Convention to disfranchise 123,000 Ne- 
groes and 12,000 whites, leaving the 
total potential Negro vote at scarcely 
60,000. At that time, 56.9 percent of 
the State’s total population was Negro. 
The Convention established the re- 
quirement of a poll tax of two dollars, 
excluded voters convicted of certain 
minor crimes, and made the interpre- 
tation of sections of the Constitution a 
part of a literacy test. All three pro- 
visions substantially reduced the Ne- 
gro vote. Sections of the southern press 
reacted strongly to the interpretation 
clause, calling it a “disgraceful absurdi- 
ty,” a “sham,” and a “fraud.” But the 
literacy and property barrier remained 
Mississippi law, and within twenty 
years every state in the South followed 
suit. 

When in 1890 the government intro- 
duced the Lodge Bill, which was de- 
signed to provide federal supervision 
over election procedures, Senator 
George of Mississippi defied it: “It will 
never come to pass in Mississippi, in 
Florida, in South Carolina, or any 
other State in the South, that the 
neck of the white race will be under 
the foot of the negro, or the Mongoli- 
an, or of any created being.” A Missouri 
senator described the white race as 
possessing “‘tiger blood” in its veins; it 
could not be tamed or chained by such 
a bill. 
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Wade Hampton of South Carolina, 
one of the southern architects of Hayes’ 
conciliatory policies, now said, “In my 
opinion the voters who in any state 
represent the best elements, the capital, 
the intelligence, and the virtue should 
govern, despite all fine-spun theories 
of fraternity and equality, the sacred 
brotherhood of mankind, and the di- 
vine right of universal suffrage.” 

The fear of a return to Reconstruc- 
tion days was enough to result in a 
Democratic filibuster that defeated the 
Lodge bill. White supremacy had tri- 
umphed in the most significant civil 
rights issue debated in the Congress 
since the passage of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Throughout the 1880’s and ’90’s, 
while the white South effectively con- 
tinued its campaign to destroy the civil 
rights gains of the Reconstruction peri- 
od, the southern countryside was indeed 
in great turmoil. The agrarian regions 
had been faced with frequent and | 
severe economic problems which, in 
the last quarter of the 19th century, 
reached critical proportions, The price 
of cotton fell from thirty-one cents in 
1866 to nine cents in 1886 and to six 
cents by 1893. Many thousands of Ne- 
gro and white families in the South 
were now faced with economic disaster. 

The need for action and for an or- 
ganization to meet the critical problems 
of the farmers resulted in the forma- 
tion of a host of farmers’ alliances, so- 
cieties and groups, varying in name and 
ritual but similar in their aim of ob- 
taining much needed relief for the hard 
pressed farmer. By the late 1880's these 
organizations had grown rapidly. The 
most important was the National Farm- 
ers Alliance which spread throughout 
the South merging with many local 
agricultural “wheels” and other farm 
societies. This group was known as the 
Southern Alliance; by 1890 it had 
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claimed a membership of over 3,000,000 
but rejected Negro farmers as members. 

The Negro farmers then proceeded 
to build protective organizations of 
their own, similar in purpose to those 
established by the white farmers of the 
South and Mid-West. By 1888 the sev- 
eral organizations of Negro farmers 
were united in the Colored Farmers 
National Alliance and Cooperative 
Union. Once established, the Colored 
Alliance grew rapidly and by 1891 
claimed a membership of over 1,200,- 
000 in ten states. 

The phenomenal growth of the agri- 
cultural alliances in the South and 
West, among both colored and white 
farmers, soon became a political factor 
of major importance. It was increasing- 
ly evident that the Alliances had to 
become directly involved in political 
action if they were to achieve their 
goals, Yet from their very inception 
these agrarian movements were impaled 
on the race question. 


_ WHITE Southern Alliance leaders 

were all vigorously Democratic, 
while the Negroes were ardent Repub- 
licans, hoping to save something of Re- 
construction. Hostility between the up- 
land whites and the Negro farmers, the 
two groups most naturally responsive to 
the bold reform program of Populism, 
crippled the Populist Party. 

This Party, based upon an alliance 
of the South and the West, not only 
threatened the balance of political 
power throughout the country but for 
a brief period held out some hope for 
an effective alliance of poor whites and 
Negro farmers that challenged conserv- 
ative Democratic rule in the South. 
Populist leaders like Tom Watson (who 
later was to become one of the most 
vicious southern racists) called for 
Negro-white solidarity and effective col- 
laboration was achieved for a time be- 
tween white and colored farmers with- 
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in the Populist movement. As a result, 
the Populist Party polled over a mil- 
lion votes in the 1892 election and 
emerged as a major force on the nation- 
al political scene. 

In the panic of 1893 Populist strength 
increased and in North Carolina the 
Populist Party obtained control of the 
State Legislature, elected two U. S. Sen- 
ators, and secured a majority in the 
House of Representatives. But after a 
brief, though significant, period of Ne- 
gro-white cooperation Populism col- 
lapsed, mainly as a result of the deeply 
rooted prejudice and the fixed racial 
tradition of southern society. The fear 
of the return of Reconstruction govern- 
ment was a more decisive factor in 
determining the fate of the Party than 
was the great need for an alliance of 
Negro and white workers and farmers. 
The Populist movement suffered a 
crushing defeat by McKinley and con- 
servative interests in 1896, and in the 
South the Populist vote fell far below 
its 1894 figure. 

The collapse of Populism in 1896 
concluded an important era in Ameri- 
can political life and put an end to a 
movement that gave promise, however 
briefly, of producing a truly emanci- 
pated South in which the Negro worker 
and farmer would have been accorded 
a position of dignity and respect which 
in time might have removed the tragic 
hostility and fear between the races. 

In 1895 South Carolina disfranchised 
the Negro and the following year the 
Supreme Court in the case of Plessy v. 
Ferguson sanctioned racial segregation 
by state action. Though dealing with 
Negro and white passengers in a trans- 
portation case, the decision was inter- 
preted as signifying approval by the 
nation’s highest court for segregation 
of all facilities. The Court insisted that 
it did not mean to imply “the inferiori- 
ty of either ra-e to the other,” but “if 
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one race be inferior to the other social- 
ly, the Constitution cannot put them 
upon the same plane. The distinction 
between the two races, which was 
founded in the color of the two races, 
must always exist so long as white men 
are distinct from the other color.” 

Judge Harlan, in eloquent dissent, 
argued that “Our Constitution is blind, 
and neither knows nor tolerates classes 
among citizens, . . . The law regards 
man as man....” 

This decision was followed by a 
deluge of state action adverse to rights 
of the Negro as a citizen and as a man. 
The absolute nadir of his status was 
reached just as history moved into the 
Twentieth Century. In 1898 Louisiana 
disfranchised its Negro voters, In a race 
riot in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
two days after the mid-term elections, 
eleven Negroes were killed, a number 
were wounded, and hundreds of others 
fled from the town, The leader of the 
white mob was subsequently elected 
mayor, In 1900, white racists prowled 
the streets of New Orleans, searching 
out and beating Negroes. A New 
Orleans newspaper referred to this epi- 
sode as “bloody horseplay.” In 1908 
Negroes were the victims of violence 
in Springfield, Illinois, Lincoln’s birth- 
place, as well as in several other com- 
munities in the North and South, Ben 
Tillman, who led South Carolina’s dis- 
franchisement movement as governor 
and who once threatened to run a 
pitchfork into the “fat belly” of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, now pictured the Ne- 
gro as “akin to the monkey,” and add- 
ed, “To hell with the Constitution.” 


I" CONGREss the Negro was vilified, 
even though George H. White of 
North Carolina, a Negro, still held 
office in the House of Representatives 
until 1901. After hearing the Negro 
referred to as a savage brute, White 
said, “It is easy for these gentlemen to 
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taunt us with our inferiority, at the 
same time not mentioning the cause of 
this inferiority. It is rather hard to be 
accused of shiftlessness and idleness 
when the accuser closed the avenue of 
labor and industrial pursuits to us, It 
is hardly fair to accuse us of ignorance 
when it was made a crime under the 
former order of things to learn enough 
about letters to even read the Word of 
God.” White’s last gesture in Congress 
was to present an anti-lynching bill. 
When he made his final speech in the 
House on January 29, 1901, he re- 
marked that the bill “still sweetly 
sleeps” in the Judiciary Committee. 

“Pitchfork” Ben Tillman, whose in- 
vective had taken him from the state 
capitol in South Carolina to the United 
States Senate, boasted there how his 
home state had disfranchised all the 
colored people. “We have scratched our 
heads,” he said, “to find out how we 
could eliminate the last one of them. 
We stuffed ballot boxes. We shot them. 
We are not ashamed of it.” 

Once the Supreme Court decision 
sanctioning racial segregation was 
made, Tillman, like most southern 
leaders, accomplished disfranchisement 
without much violence. Disfranchise- 
ment was easily effected by the poll tax 
and “educational” requirements, since 
the Negro could rarely meet either one. 
Public education in the South could 
not provide for two adequate school 
systems and as a result Negro educa- 
tional facilities were pathetic where 
they existed at all. 

At the beginning of the 20th Cen- 
tury about three-fourths of all Negro 
farmers in the South were sharecrop- 
pers or tenants, working a white man’s 
land with a white man’s plow drawn 
by a white man’s mule, One-third of all 
employed Negroes were domestic serv- 
ants, and most of these were women. 
The number of skilled Negro crafts- 
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men was much smaller than it had 
been in 1865. 

Not only the Negro had been 
stripped of his right to vote—so, too, 
had most of the “poor-whites.” The 
most useful outlet for protest—the ballot 
—was closed. There was no longer any 
need to tamper with voting procedures 
—only the white supremacist could 
vote and he, of course, “knew how.” 
Twenty years of Negro disfranchise- 
ment had effectively restored a small 
group of white men to power and con- 
trol in southern politics within the 
states and on the national scene. 

Disfranchisement methods had _ be- 
come shockingly efficient. In the State 
of Louisiana, for instance, there were 
some 130,000 Negro registrants in 1897 
before disfranchisement took effect. 
Three years later Negro registration 
fell to one-twenty-fifth of that figure. 
Four years later, in the 1904 presi- 
dential election, 1,342 Negroes regis- 
tered to vote, a bare one percent of the 
1897 total. The poll tax, educational 
requirements, and the “Grandfather 
Clause,” combined with threats, invec- 
tive and violence, prevented the Negro 
from casting his ballot on election day. 

It was not until 1915 that attorneys 
for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People ap- 
peared for the first time before the 
nation’s highest court. The Association 
was represented by Moorfield Storey, a 
New England lawyer of culture and 
courage. The issue was the “Grand- 
father Clause” as embodied in Okla- 
homa’s state constitution. The NAACP 
won this case and the disfranchising of 
Negroes by state statute was declared 
unconstitutional. 


EGINNING with the victory in Okla- 
homa the Association began a 
series of legal attacks against other 
legislative devices which disfranchised 
Negroes, first in state and later in fed- 
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eral courts. A generation of litigation 
was capped by the significant decision 
in 1944 in the case of Smith v. 
Allwright which declared the “white 
primary” of Texas unconstitutional. 
Among all the barriers in the South to 
prevent Negroes from voting, the 
“white primary” was regarded as the 
most important and strongly en- 
trenched. The decision in the Smith v. 
Allwright case, however, affected all of 
the southern states and, as a conse- 
quence, vote-conscious southern Ne- 
groes instituted numerous court actions 
against public officials who continued 
to defy or evade the court verdict on 
the pretext that the Smith v. Allwright 
decision applied only to Texas. 

In succession came the Primus King 
and Wallace Van Jackson cases of 
Georgia; the Arthur H. Madison and 
William P. Mitchell cases of Alabama; 
the Davis and Cromwell and Dallas 
Graham cases of Florida; and the Ed- 
ward Hall case of Louisiana, Each of 
these plaintiffs either won his case or 
in otner ways advanced the voting 
status of Negro citizens. 

In South Carolina in 1948, the 
Uniud States Supreme Court upheld 
the d2cision of Judge J. Waties Waring 
in the District Court which stated that 
Negro voters could not be excluded 
from the primary under the pretext 
that it operated as a “private club,” 
thereby making it possible for Negroes 
to vote in the 1948 primary for the 
first time in that State since Recon- 
struction. 

Over forty years of litigation in state 
and federal courts has resulted in the 
destruction of the outstanding legal 
forms of Negro disfranchisement. How- 
ever, evasion of the law combined with 
violence and intimidation are still used 
successfully, particularly in rural dis- 
tricts, to prevent Negroes from register- 
ing and voting. 

In April 1952, the NAACP submit- 
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ted affidavits to the Department of 
Justice complaining that Negro appli- 
cants for registration in Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, were asked such questions 
as “How many bubbles in a bar of 
soap?” and “What is due process of 
law?” 

Outright violence, too, was not miss- 
ing. John Lester Mitchell, one of three 
Negroes who filed suit in Federal Dis- 
trict Court seeking the right to register, 
was shot and killed by a deputy sheriff 
in Opelousas, Louisiana, in November 
of 1952, Harry T. Moore, the executive 
secretary of the NAACP in Florida, 
who was the most prominent state-wide 
leader and organizer of a movement to 
encourage Negroes to vote, was killed, 
together with his wife, by a dynamite 
bomb on Christmas day of 1951. Isaiah 
Nixon was murdered in Georgia in 
1948 because he defied the order of 
white men to stay away from the polls; 
and D. V. Carter, a Georgia NAACP 
leader, was brutally assaulted for en- 
couraging Negroes to register and vote. 

On May 27, 1952, when Florida 
voters were to select delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention, a 
bomb was exploded at a polling place 
in a predominantly Negro precinct in 
Jacksonville, and an unexploded dyna- 
mite bomb was found in the home of 
a Negro political leader. On May 7, 
1956, Rev. G. W. Lee was killed in 
Belzoni, Mississippi, after he had begun 
a campaign for Negro registration in 
Humphries County. On the day of his 
death he had been ordered to remove 
his name from the registration lists and 
had refused to do so. On August 13, 
1956, Lamarr Smith was shot to death 
on the steps of the County Court 
House at Brookhaven, Mississippi, after 
he had been active in securing Negro 
participation in the primary election 
and had ignored repeated threats to 
cease urging Negroes to register and 
vote, ! 
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The use of the poll tax has dwindled, 
though its application varies from state 
to state. Of eleven southern states 
which once required a payment, only 
five continue to do so. But greater than 
the poll tax as a barrier to voting, and 
more effective as instruments for racial 
discrimination are the registration re- 
quirements. They have been extended 
to include personal character, property 
ownership and education, 

There is very little centralized state 
control of registration, election officials 
are left free to do as they please. One 
registrar may require more, another 
less, than the law of the state demands. 
Registration is particularly difficult for 
a Negro in rural areas, as it involves a 
personal relationship in a very hostile 
atmosphere, 


A sTuDy conducted by the Commit- 
tee on Registration and Voting 
in Alabama, entitled “A Report of 
Negro Voting in Alabama Counties,” 
indicates some of the serious barriers 
that still persist according to the regis- 
tration reports from several counties 
in Alabama. 

The following practices are listed: 
requiring Negro applicants to produce 
one or more white character witnesses, 
(sometimes Negroes must go to the 
board of registrars and sign various 
statements and forms—eight counties 
reported this to be the case); applying 
severe property qualifications and re- 
quiring a colored applicant to show 
property-tax receipts; strictly enforcing 
literacy tests; putting unreasonable 
questions about the Constitution to the 
Negro applicants; basing rejection of 
Negro applicants on alleged technical 
mistakes in filling out registration 
blanks; requiring Negro applicants to 
suffer long waiting periods before the 
Officials serve them; requiring Negro 
applicants to fill out their own blanks, 
while those of the whites are filled out 
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by the officials; informing Negro appli- 
cants that registration cards have run 
out, or that all members of the registra- 
tion board are not present, or that it is 
closing time, or that an applicant will 
be notified in due time; and deliberate 
threats by official and unofficial per- 
sons. These practices, with certain vari- 
ations, are common in other southern 
states. 

Today the Negro constitutes one- 
fourth of the southern population with 
a voting potential of over six million. 
While the Negro vote has grown 
steadily since 1944 the percentage of 
Negroes registered and voting remains 
comparatively low, as in Alabama 
where Negroes represent thirty percent 
of the voting age population with but 
six percent of those registered. In 
North Carolina Negroes comprise 
twenty-four percent of the total popu- 
lation of voting age but only seven 
percent are currently registered. 

In the industrial areas in and around 
Birmingham, Alabama, where there are 
1,212,510 Negroes eligible to vote, less 
than 7,000 are registered, In thirteen 
Mississippi counties where Negroes 
comprise fifty percent of the popula- 
tion, a total of exactly fourteen Negro 
votes was cast in the 1954 elections; in 
five counties not a single Negro was 
allowed to vote. 

In Louisiana a White Citizens Coun- 
cil organization was formed last year 
“to protect and preserve by all legal 
means all historical southern institu- 
tions.” As a result of the efforts of the 
Citizens Councils, 3,500 Negro voters 
were “challenged” and almost all were 
struck off the registration lists; in four 
counties not one Negro was allowed 
to vote. 

The history of Negro suffrage since 
the passage of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment in 1870 clearly indicates that on 
this question the law is meaningless 
without the power to enforce and to 
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protect the citizen in the exercise of 
his lawful right. For over fifty years 
there has been a mass disfranchisement 
of the Negro, especially in the areas of 
the greatest Negro population, Varying 
in kind and degree, it remains in effect 
in most southern states. 

The recent national debate on civil 
rights legislation has again drawn at- 
tention to the crucial significance of 
the federal authority in these matters, 
especially in the exercise of voting 
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rights. Much of the history of the con- 
flict over the Negro’s status in Ameri- 
can life has revolved around the ques- 
tion of the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment and its power, especially since 
Emancipation in 1863. With Congress 
today unwilling to legislate vigorous 
and forthright measures to secure every- 
where the Negro’s right to vote, the 
question of the Federal Government 
and its power to enforce constitutional 
rights remains at the heart of the issue. 


The Prophet 


By IRVING FELDMAN 


AM your stone. I seek the center. 
Lean back, bend over, I know one way. 

You cannot move, I weigh. I weigh. 
I am your doom. Your city shall not burn. 
The flood has gone by, the fever passed. 
Get home. Empty the square 
As your hearts are empty. Only I am there. 
Everywhere. I bring all things down. 


Your eyes wander to the ground. 

You yearn for density, the solid. 

You want blocks, you want the harder stone: 
Clay will not do; granite, not marble. 





Your souls crave no room. All is brought together. 
You shall be as stone and wedge yourselves down. 
Where all things are one. 






















Epilogue 


By HARVEY JACOBS 


Y NAME is Harry Lub. I am the author of a novel called 
‘““Wandertime”’ that is a song of myself. The book concerns 
my passionate journey across the American continent. It is 

a chronicle of my pleasure and pain, of my greed for life and of my 
unsuccessful, clumsy attempt to touch the body of everything. 

‘“‘Wandertime’”’ was written ten years ago, yet it is not in the Modern 
Library. Since its creation in the distant past, and since its rejection by 
seven reputable publishers, ‘““Wandertime” has commanded a small, 
loyal audience consisting of myself. Even that audience is losing inter- 
est. ‘The manuscript rests in my bookshelf beside the Chalon Edition 
of the Works of Rabelais, and a morocco bound copy of The Holy 
‘Scriptures. Several volumes to its left there is The Golden Bough, 
Introductory Lectures in Psychoanalysis and Ulysses. Four volumes to 
its right are Don Quixote, Grimm’s Fairy Tales and The History of 
The World in ‘Two Hundred and Forty Pages. 

For several years I have been an instructor of English Composition 
at a certain Eastern university. When I first came here the university 
had very little prestige. Due to the foresight of the chancellor and due 
to an active alumni fund and due to the dedication and faith of eleven 
powerful youths, it has since achieved some fame in athletic combat. 
Tradition here has it that a bell on top of an old tower is rung at each 
football victory. As the bell has been ringing regularly this season, my 
stature has grown together with that of Alma-Mater. 

I live by myself in a small clapboard house a few short blocks from 
the Hall of Liberal Arts. The Hall was donated to the university 
fifty-two years ago by an industrialist who manufactured a well known 
line of glassware. The products he originated are still very much in use, 
and bear his name. The Hall of Liberal Arts, in the Georgian style, was 
built for his lasting monument. A small replica of the building serves 
as the family vault in a little cemetery a mile out of town. 

I can see the Hall from my living room window. It is illuminated by 
colored spotlights that are placed around campus during Winter 
Graduation Week. It snowed this afternoon, and tonight the pastel 
lights reflect from pure white walls. Actually, the stone is a deep grey. 
The snow and the lights have effected a miracle of decoration. 

Though it is past midnight, I am fully awake. By nature I am a 
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nocturnal person. The early morning hours give me a sense of intense 
isolation. My head clears and my thoughts come like cool water. I have 
no thought of sleep. This evening I have gained what is said to be the 
highest fulfillment for an instructor of English Composition, and I 
face a terrible loss. My day has been full of emotion. I have smoked 
more than forty king-size cigarettes. My throat is as dry as straw. A 
nerve is twitching over my left eye with an irregular pulse of its own. 
I am afraid of the next hours because I know that Rachel Ashgren will 
come here asking me to help her. I will not answer the bell. She will 
go away full of raging pain and hate. 

Outside, it is a clear blue night. A crescent moon rests on its curve 
and seems to rock cradlelike in the blowing greyblue clouds. The night 
is alive with ivory light. Gusts of powder snow swirl phantoms around 
the street lamps. Chimes mark the half-hour. The heavy bell sounds 
absorb like thick syrup into the snow. Past a bank of houses I can see 
the neon glow of Hilson Street where the restaurants and coffee shops 
provide a student oasis. The street shines like a separate city. 

In front of the fraternity and sorority houses stand the frozen snow 
statues that decorated Winter carnival. The theme for this year’s cele- 
bration was Fairyland. An elfin population—the snow prince and prin- 
cess, the pumpkin coach, the smirking dwarf stand icelocked in the 
street. Their painted snow bodies are luminous in the moonlight. Last 
year a premature storm ruined our festival. The statues were wiped 
out in a single turbulent night of lightning and rain. 

Perhaps I am wrong in being so certain that Rachel will come here. 
I am neither wizard nor magician. How then can I predict her 
thoughts? She had her first triumph tonight and who can say how she 
feels now? I sat with her in the theatre while they gave her play. All 
during its performance she said nothing. The actors, although nonpro- 
fessional, did well. The audience of faculty and students and visiting 
parents seemed to enjoy themselves. ‘They gave the production heavy 


applause. Do they know what they experienced? The program men- 


tioned that Rachel Ashgren is twenty years old, the daughter of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Martin Ashgren. They shouted, “Author! Author!” 
when it was over and she went up on the stage to bow. 


7 sTooD surrounded by the characters she had created. The leading 
man and the heroine stood next to her. The boy who played her 
hero was slender and dark. The girl, who had cleaved to him moments 
before in the final scene of young discovery, had an abundant fresh 
beauty, her rich black hair falling over her shoulders. Her body, opu- 
lent and ripe, had a dancer's grace. As the curtain fell, when the actress 
yielded in fear and expectance to her lover’s pleading, she had 
succeeded to believable, deep emotion. Rachel Ashgren shared their 
bows. She wore a simple white dress with long sleeves and high neck. 
The dress hid her body but still she seemed a skinny, fragile thing. 
Her severe boyish haircut made her face tiny. She did not know what 
to do with her hands and folded them in front of her. Someone rushed 
up with a bouquet of chrysanthemums for the leading lady. The 
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actress, embarrassed, gave one flower to Rachel Ashgren. She held the 
flower like a pole. Its enormous bloom hid half her face. The flower 
was a great comfort to her, almost a shield. I could not help but laugh 
at how she looked. She was Charlie Chaplin standing between Pan and 
Jehovah. 

Rachel dislikes her looks and her body. She inhabits her shell with 
a militant fatalism and reacts to it the way a brilliant and cynical ghost 
might react to spending eternity in a Levittown House on Long Island. 
She is familiar with the geography of her frame the way a very tall man 
or a midget is, and she knows all the things that people say or think 
about her flat-chested, straight-hipped, raunchy figure. She collects 
references to herself in a mental scrapbook that dates back to the first 
boy in public school who christened her a “‘skinny-marink.” 


As yet, no man has taught her pleasure. Rachel resents her skimpy 
flesh. She punishes it with drab, concealing clothes. Since childhood 
she has gone garbed in perpetual sackcloth and ashes, mourning the loss 
of something she never possessed. Her usual costume is a denim jacket 
and pants in faded blue of the kind that laborers wear. She has always 
felt herself apart and different. 


Like all outcasts, she regards herself as someone enchanted into ugli- 
ness. ‘To feel enchanted is not entirely unpleasant. If she despises her 
loneliness, she also adores it and treasures a covert tenuous egotism. 
I have sensed her secret many times in the evenings when we worked 
together on her play, in the classroom during discussions, even during 
casual conversation. I have seen her look at me with a tiny smile that 
says: “We are tuned to a special music.” 


Her separateness has been her salvation until now. A thin protective 


glass covers her like a sarcophagus. Tonight the glass will begin to 
crumble. 


She will come here begging me to glue her together. She will expect 
me to supply her with the magic adhesive as I have done for a year 
now. She has no reason to suspect that I will deny her. I have helped 
her build her walls. 

I do not know if I have sinned against Rachel. If I did, it was because 
I had no choice. I do not know if I will have the strength to send her 
away tonight. When I think of her coming here to me, my impulse is 
to run to her and to welcome her, to tell her, “Rest! Rest! You are 
home!” To make love to Rachel tonight would be like creating a sun. 


But my name is Harry Lub and I have already written a novel called 
“Wandertime.” I have read my Rabelais, my Scriptures, my Frazer, my 
Grimm and my Joyce. I have read my Cervantes, my Introductory Lec- 
tures, and my History of The World in Two Hundred and Forty 
Pages. I know many things. I know also that my greed for Rachel 
Ashgren is enough to dry my throat and to make a nerve twitch over 
my eye, and to make me sit here in the dark. My greed for Rachel Ash- 
gren, my love for Rachel Ashgren, my love and greed for Harry Lub, 
my mind as clear as water, my eyes watching the snowy street and the 
syrupy bells from the tower marking time—all this on the night of my 
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great fulfillment as an instructor of English Composition, and the night 
of my great loss. 

I found Rachel’s talent and I recognized it at once, and for this I 
congratulate myself. When she gave me her poems and stories, written 
in pencil on lined copy paper in a child’s notebook, I knew it then. I 
courted her and made love to her in words. Gently I fastened her to 
me. From the first hour I had a premonition of tonight. Bui there 
was nothing else for me to do, so I taught her and urged her on. 


y varies after the performance, I went up on stage to congratulate 
Rachel Ashgren. She was still holding her flower. I said simply, 
“You have written a beautiful and important thing.” I spoke with sin- 
cerity, in a slow voice. My words were not spontaneous. I had rehearsed 
them all day. I was careful to take no credit. I deserve no credit. She 
said to me, “At last I have done something they can understand.” I 
left as Professor Martin Ashgren and his wife came backstage to pay 
tribute to their daughter. Professor Ashgren is a short, slender man 
who has been with the university for thirty years. He is an expert in 
the Romantic Period. His wife, slightly taller than her husband and 
with a tendency to overweight, has been with Professor Ashgren for 
twenty-seven years, and she is an expert in self-denial. 

They approached Rachel with marked caution. Their hesitation was 
the result of many years of warfare. Their impulse to cross the barrier 
was accompanied by automatic awareness that they would be trespass- 
ing in their daughter’s kingdom. Rachel tensed to greet them. I could 
sense her ordeal. She had given them something to understand: they 
understood that three hundred people had applauded their daughter’s 
play. They did not know exactly why. The play itself was surely a 
mystery to them, a puzzle in modern verse. Its language concealed the 
violent attack that had been made on their lives, and their daughter’s 
wail of pain at her escape. One virtue of modern poetry is that its ene- 
mies are often spared the pain of recognition. Even Rachel does not yet 
know what she has written. 

As I left the stage, Professor Ashgren nodded to me. He has no idea 
of my feeling for his daughter, or of hers for me. He does not know 
that I have been a guest in his house many times in the past year. He 
does not know that I have risked my position of respectability by visit- 
ing his virgin child in her bedroom. He knows only that often he has 
heard sounds from her attic apartment, and that he then wondered who 
was with her. His wife has wondered too, and feared to imagine what 
might be going on above their heads. Never once did they call upstairs 
to ask who the visitor was. The attic was accepted as Rachel’s fortress. 

She had taken over the huge unfinished room when she was still a 
child. There she played, and listened to the rain, and dreamed and 
planned. She consolidated her hold on that part of the house with its 
separate staircase, issued her own declaration of independence and set 
the attic off-limits to her parents. 

She fought their intrusion in the living room and the kitchen 
through endless serious talks “‘now that you are not a child,” through 
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her mother’s excruciating headaches and her father’s attempts at anger. 
Her strangeness and their fear of it won for her. They retreated and 
waited for her to outgrow the angry worm. I am sure the Professor and 
his wife did not accept their child as peculiar and never considered her 
moodiness or isolation as malignant. Perhaps they were sorry to see 
their dreams for Rachel alter—the first blushing boyfriend, her first 
poem, the evening gown in peach and silk lace, pleasures that the Ash- 
erens had come to expect and anticipate from movies and magazines 
and from the everyday talk of the families on Beach Street. These 
things were denied them, yet they were patient, waiting for the change, 
the inevitable conversion to sobriety for their girl. 

Rachel refused to be a teenager dreaming of film stars and asking 
mommy for advice. She developed a terrible temper against the life 
they wanted and expected for her, and turned away toward other lands. 
She agreed to live in the house by her own rules. When her parents 
tried to force the doors of her personality, their forays were met with 
Rachel’s temper, leaping like an animal for the throat. 

Rachel walked in the little university town exploring and mapping 
the borders of her world, returning with trinkets and prizes to her 
attic. She made pets of her finds, arranging them in the huge room, 
slowly filling that immense space with bits and pieces that meant some- 
thing to her and nothing to anyone else. 

When I first saw Rachel’s room, the size of the place made me blink. 
I am accustomed to small defined rooms closed in by papered walls. 
This room stretches like a corridor. There are small windows on the 
far end that let in two squares of color-fractured light. The walls are 
lined with wooden shelves. Packing crates stand in a chess-board pat- 
tern, painted red and black. The shelves and crates are filled with books 
and objects—a glass statue, a Mexican doll, a bit of driftwood. The 
room is crowded with a cluster of cloth hangings and prints. Puppets 
dangle from one wall. A clown and a girl hang near a savage mask. A 
bullfight poster shows the bull with his head low, charging to meet the 
sword. Cups and bowls, old jewelry, pictures of medieval angels, ab- 
stract wandering designs, photographs that Rachel has taken, bits of 
colored paper, sea shells, a beach ball, a Japanese kimono, the model 
of a clipper ship, apothecary jars, hundreds of accumulated objects share 
the room. The cluster of things holds together somehow, like a living 
swarm of bees. Through the discord I felt some strand of order, as if 
the smashing of one tiny figurine would cause the room to tumble. In 
the center of the room, Rachel’s bed is set on a small platform. There 


is a work table near the bed completely empty of litter. Her desk is 
kept in perfect order. 


O* THE last night of our collaboration, when we knew that the play 
was finished, Rachel brought out a bottle of wine. We drank the 
warm wine out of old beer mugs and sang drinking songs from a book 
of ballads. I sang softly. I was self-conscious in her room and always 


afraid that I would be discovered there. She sang loudly and began to 
dance. 
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“You are worried, Harry Lub,” she said. “Because I am making too 
much noise. You are convinced that they will find you here spooning 
alcohol to a minor. You are terrified that they will take away your 
tenure and march you through the streets yelling, Seducer! Seducer! 
You are apprehensive because they will throw you to the football team 
and you will be gobbled up. I will tell them how you tricked me into 
swallowing the juice of the grape. I will tell them that you told me you 
had concocted a brew that would transform me into Sappho. I will tell 
them you said you used a formula of quatrains and iambics and rice 
krispies and Arpege. You have reason to worry, Harry Lub. You are 
the cause of my cloven hoof.” 

“Rachel,” I said, “your elephant dance is shaking these venerable 
timbers. Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

“My dance expresses myself,” she said. “Notice how I contract and 
expand. The navel is the center of life and the core of expression. 
Everything happens out from the navel. What happens if the little 
belly button knot comes untied? Will my skin fall off? Everyone has a 
tragic flaw, Harry Lub, and mine is in my navel.” 

“Rachel,” I said. “You are a magnificent athlete. You will represent 
our Republic in the all-girl olympics. Now sit down and be quiet.” 

“I will, Harry Lub,” she said. “I will amuse you like a geisha. First 
I must tell you a story. Once upon a time there was a princess who had 
a small wet frog that she played with. One day her frog behaved very 
humorously. It stood on its head and sang a wedding march. She was 
so delighted that she kissed it. Her emotion transcended a natural fear 
of green and goo. Poof! ‘The frog turned into a prince. He was a prince 
of tremendous proportions, and nothing like you, Harry Lub. He was 
woozy and dizzy having just come out from under a spell, but he intro- 
duced himself to the princess. She looked at him and began to cry. 
“What have you done with my frog?’ she said.” 

“Rachel,” I said, “that is a completely believable story.” 

“I only tell the truth,” she said. “Here is another story from the life 
of Rachel Ashgren. Last night after you left I took off my clothes and 
fell asleep naked on top of the blanket. You know I am a very skeletal 
type, all bones and angles. My breasts are something like paper drink- 
ing cups upside down. I woke this morning with my mother standing 
over me. She was looking very sad and probably wondering if a body 
like mine could have normal children. I pretended I was sleeping. She 
shook me. 

“ *Rachel,’ she said. ‘Get up.’ 

“Get out,’ I said. I turned over on my stomach and made myself 
into a hill. 

“*Rachel,’ she said, ‘Rachel, Rachel! Is that a way to talk? Don’t 
provoke me. I want to discuss something with you and I want you to 
behave like a mature person.’ 

“ ‘Mother dear,’ I said, ‘I will behave like a fantastically mature per- 
son. I will behave like Lydia Pinkham.’ 

““*‘Why won’t you take a graduation picture? Why? You know how 
much it means to your father and me. Is it too much to ask after what 
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we've done for you? Please be a normal person. Please be a human 
being.’ 
“*Mother,’ I said, ‘cameras are dangerous. Do you know that thou- 
sands of natives and Chinese and Mongolians believe that a camera 
steals away your soul? Suppose they are right?’ 
“ “Rachel, I never before asked you for a favor. Please take a picture. 


Please go to graduation. It’s one day out of your life. Don’t hurt us, 
Rachel darling.’ 


“ “Get out of here,’ I said. 

‘My God, how are you talking!’ she said. ‘Are you a mental case? 
Do you think you're talking to your stinking friends?’ 

“ “Go away, Mrs. Ashgren,’ I said. 

“ “Rachel, I’m pleading for your father.’ 

“Go away. Go downstairs.’ 

“Rachel, cover yourself.’ 

“*Go away. Go downstairs.’ 


“ “Will it kill you just to take a picture? Please. You owe us that!’ 


“ “Leave me alone,’ I said. “This is my room. You have no business 
here. Get out of my room.’ 


6 Ss HE WENT away crying, Harry Lub. Sometimes I think I’m a crea- 
ture with hundreds of legs that lives in a bog. What do you think 
of me, Harry Lub?” 

“I think you are a petulant child who should take a graduation pic- 
ture and attend the ceremonies,” I said. “You should do it for your 
parents.” 

“Thank you, Harry Lub,” she said. ““Thank you for your kind 
advice.” 

She drank more of the wine. 

“Harry Lub,” she said, “Am I very ugly?” 

“No,” I said. “You are beautiful.” 

“Thank you, Harry Lub,” she said. “Harry Lub, do you know when 


my mother saw me naked I cringed under her eyes? I felt on trial. I 
flunked. Do you know what I mean?” 


“It doesn’t matter,” I said. 


“Thank you, Harry Lub,” she said. “Harry Lub, do you know that a 


boy in my Citizenship class asked if he could take naked pictures of me? 
Did you know that?” 


“No,” I said. “I didn’t know that.” 
“Yes,”” Rachel said. ‘“‘He asked me if I would pose. Should I take a 


. naked graduation picture, Harry Lub?” 


“No,” I said. “That is not dignified.” 


“Thank you,” she said. “You know everything. I went with him. I 


got as far as his room. He even had the camera out. Are you jealous, 
Harry Lub?” 


“Yes,”’ I said. “I am jealous.” 
“Thank you, Harry Lub,” she said. “You are a second Othello. I 
didn’t go through with it. I was ashamed. I told the boy I was all 
tattooed with flowers and that I would come back when he had Koda- 
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chrome. He was very angry with me. Am I a coward, Harry Lub?” 

“No,” I said. “You are not a coward.” 

“Thank you, Harry Lub,” she said. “I want to be the kind of girl 
who tames stallions. Really, that is the only kind of girl to be.” 

“I wish you many stallions,” I said. 

“Bless you, Harry Lub,” she said. “If a girl is old enough to vote she 
is old enough to tame a stallion. Do you see it that way?” 

“Absolutely,” I said. 

“Harry Lub, I am graduating from college,” Rachel said. 

“I know,” I said. 

“I am going out into the world.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Do you wish me fair weather?” she said. 

“And plums,” I said. 

“How beautiful,” Rachel said. “How beautiful.” 

“Will you put me to bed tonight?” she said. 

“No,” I said. 

“I think I want you to see me naked,” she said. “Is that shameless?” 

“T'm leaving now,” I said. “It’s very late.” 

“I sincerely mean it,” she said. “I want to be naked for you. But I 
don’t think you would like me. I’m very skeletal. Medical students 
follow me home.” | 

“Goodnight, Rachel,” I said. 

“Please put me to bed, Harry Lub. Please tuck me in.” 

“No,” I said. 

“I’m a poet,” Rachel said. “You told me I was a poet. I need experi- 
ences. Please.” 

“Goodnight,” I said. 

“Kiss me goodnight,” she said. 

I kissed her goodnight. 

“Harry Lub,” she said, “I have known girls who have had their noses 
reshaped and girls who have had their breasts made smaller and girls 
who had their ears pinned back. I have heard of girls who had their 
hairlines changed and their teeth capped and their chins altered and 
their bosoms filled with liquid wax. There are girls who have their 
skins scraped and their spines straightened and girls who have super- 
fluous hair removed and superfluous fat redistributed. There are all 
kinds of girls who have had something new from the factory. What 
should I have new from the factory? I have so many moving parts, 
Harry Lub. Maybe I should take an X-Ray graduation picture. Show 
the whole girl. Martha Bodley from Anthropology got engaged for 
graduation. She showed me her ring. She is getting married before 
Christmas and is going away to the Virgin Islands. Do you know, 
Harry Lub, her lover is from New York and he never even asked her 
for an X-Ray? Would you believe such a story in this day and age? Do 
you think the marriage will last? Harry Lub, I am sure I should have 
something changed. I need somebody with a surgical outlook. Should 
I get psychoanalyzed? Doctor I am afraid of the little numbers in the 
financial section of the Times. Harry Lub, please put me to bed and 
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tuck me in. Please look at me naked and smile warmly and banish all 
my fears. I want to lie on a beach and fill myself with sun. Why should 
I go out into the world? When the dramatic society does my play they 
will all look at me with awe and wonder because I am such a dark 
star. They will touch me with rubber gloves. Harry Lub, please put 


me to bed. Please. Please. Stay with me in my own little room and share 
my animal crackers.” 


“Come to the door with me,” I said. 

“My play is finished,” Rachel said. “You can go now. Thank you for 
coming into my living room. Be careful of the snow. The snow is very 
deep and something might happen. If you freeze over and they mistake 
you for a fossil, don’t worry because I will come and visit you in the 
museum. Goodnight, Harry Lub. Sweet dreams.” 

“Sweet dreams,” I said. 

“Listen,” she said, ‘“‘before you go I'll tell you what kind of a girl I 
am. In elementary school they made us sing a song ‘Oh have you seen 
the muffin man?’ Then we sang, ‘Yes! I have seen the muffin man, he 
lives across the way.’ Well, Harry Lub, I never saw the muffin man. Do 
you know who lives across the way? Mrs. Mitchlanger lives across the 
way. That's the kind of girl I am, and you might as well know it.” 

“I forgive you,” I said. 

“I feel better now that that is off my chest,” Rachel said. 

“Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight, Harry Lub.” 

“Go to bed now.” 

“Yes,” Rachel said. “I am so tired. You have no idea.” 

“Sleep now,” I said. 

“When Halley's Comet comes around,” Rachel said, “‘I’ll meet you 
at the American Express in Lhasa. Is it a date?” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘And be on time.” 

“I will,” she said. “Depend on it. We'll tap dance in the streets.” 


Ov AS a young man, I went through the West. It took me many 
weeks before I could believe the scenery. I had never before seen 
a mountain or a forest as old as the earth. Once I rode on the back of a 
truck, through the redwoods, along the ocean toward Oregon. The 
driver took time out to stop at a shack on the beach. He blew his horn 
until a man came out to sell him a fresh crab. He threw a piece of the 
crab to me and I could taste the salt water and iodine in its meat. Once 
I went to fight a forest fire. The fire burned an orange crescent over 
the land. With farmers and soldiers from the National Guard we rode 
into the fire and came out again for coffee and food. The fire left us 
dirty and smelling of burnt wood. A waitress in the diner sponged my 
back and chest with a damp towel. 

You can read about all this in ““Wandertime.” I kept a careful diary. 

‘Somehow, between then and now, I have grown more conservative 
and careful. Perhaps there is a physical explanation. Does a sheath form 
to protect the nerves? I do not regret the change. If I was required to 
pick my favorite self of all the selves I have been, which would I 
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choose? I am not even certain of that. ‘Tonight, under my nervousness, 
there is a feeling of tranquillity that I cannot deny. Though I am still 
embarrassed to admit it, lately I find the Hall of Liberal Arts, with its 
grey stone, a comforting building for all its obsolescence. Ding dong 
bell. Is this my sea change into something rich and strange? 

They say that the highest fulfillment for an instructor is a student 
whom he can love with a saintly love. They say it is a sin, as incest is a 
sin, to keep such students with you once they have grown wings. The old 
professors sit and remember how hard it was to let them go free. Do 
they lie? 

When Rachel Ashgren comes trembling to Harry Lub, he will sit 
in the dark and ignore the knock at his door. What are his motives? 
Why does he close his eyes to her? Does he give her back her life, or 
does he preserve his own? If he touched her, what unrest would his own 
flesh remember? 

The bells have rung again. It is much too late to look for truth 
under rocks. 

Only this: night after night I stayed with her in that room while she 
searched out the words for her play. I was with her when her mind 
went prowling through frightening valleys. When she exulted, I 
brought her back to earth. When she despaired, I joined in her chorus 
of self-pity, soothing her, making her aloneness and difference into a 
diamond. If I confused her life with her talent, it was the only road to 
follow. If I was cruel to Rachel Ashgren, if my encouragement was its 
own curse, I hope that one day she will forgive me. I could not help 
taking from her. In her frantic birth as an artist, I found a birth of my 
own. Had Rachel been arrogant or strong, I would have hated her. I 
am not old enough or mellow enough to smile down on all youth and 
growth. I am a jealous man now that my own dream of success is fading. 
I am loathe to let it go, as who is not? Rachel came timidly to me, and 
afraid. Her gift, if that is the word, was forced on her. She is condemned 
to it; for better or for worse, Rachel must sail strange, emerald seas. 

If she is fortunate, a figurine will smash and her attic will crumble. 
She will learn to live in the world. A man will take from her in lust 
and hunger, and she will find peace in the yielding. Her art will be- 
come a communication, itself an instrument for giving and not a cloak 
for her mysteries. 

If she is unlucky, her sensitivity will choke her like quicksand. I 
have seen Rachel wandering through museums, waving her hand to 
music, walking through hostile streets, tasting vagueness on her tongue 
and glorifying her own enchantment. 

As for Harry Lub, he turns his back on her. He will never again go 
seeking himself in those wild nights when Winter turns to Spring. He 
will never again confuse himself with a priest of the temple. He will 
never again become the flesh umbrella protecting an exotic bud from 
storms of fire and ice. 

Outside, in the blue night, the wind has stopped. The streets are 
deserted. I thought for a moment that I saw a figure move, but there 
is nothing now. 





Drawings by Israeli Children 


Art figures prominently in the cur- 
riculum of the schools of the Kibbutzim 
in Israel. The drawings on this and the 
following two pages are by children 
eleven to thirteen years old, in the Art 


class of Don Amitai in Kibbutz Sarid. 
These drawings are part of a group of 
twenty-three done by this class that 
were exhibited last spring at the Gal- 
lery of the Theodor Herzl Institute. 
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Appa P. LERNER is Professor of Economics at Roosevelt University in 
Chicago. He served in Israel as a member of the government's Economic 
Advisory Staff, and as Economic Advisor to the Ministry of Finance. 


The Histadrut and 
the Israel Economy 


By ABBA P. LERNER 


HE HIsTADRUT in Israel is much more 

than an organization of Trade Unions 
or an Israel version of AFL-CIO. It also 
maintains a health and hospital organiza- 
tion that serves the greater part of the 
nation, it runs the employment exchanges, 
it is actively engaged in innumerable liter- 
ary, cultural and educational activities, and 
in other ways seems so ubiquitous in the 
implementation of a Welfare State that 
many immigrants who are innocent of the 
polite formalities of Western democracy 
do not distinguish at all between the His- 
tadrut and the government of Israel. They 
can feel directly what the western mind 
has to clothe in metaphor. 

The Histadrut is, of course, concerned 
with currently representing and serving 
employees and cooperators in industry and 
agriculture, but it has a much larger sig- 
nificance. It has also played a vital part in 
bringing these employees and cooperators 
into existence—in buiiding a labor force 
and in establishing an atmosphere of labor 
dignity that pervades the country. It had 
to create the working masses whom it 
serves. 

Next, the Histadrut, not finding a body 
of capitalists worthy of challenging its 
powers, had to take over a great part of 
their function too, setting up productive 
enterprises—both by itself and in partner- 
ship with capitalist investors—so that it 
now controls about half of the industry of 
the country mainly through its holding 
company called the Fellowship, or Com- 
pany, of Workers, (Hevrat Ovdim). 

The Histadrut in its earlier years could 


not even take for granted the existence 
of a satisfactorily working state within 
which it could operate. It can claim a 
significant part of the credit for the build- 
ing up of the Jewish settlement and the 
development of Jewish agriculture and in- 
dustry to the point that made possible the 
founding of the state, as well as for more 
direct political and military participation 
in its establishment. 

The Histadrut is also responsible for per- 
meating the Israel society with the socialist 
ideals of equalitarianism and the protec- 
tion of employees’ seniority and social 
security rights and privileges of various 
kinds. And acting as a guardian of work- 
ers from the most serious threats from the 
inflations through which the economy has 
passed, it can also take credit for the de- 
velopment and the careful cherishing of a 
Cost of Living Allowance system for mak- 
ing the money wage rise automatically 
with rises in the cost of living so as to 
safeguard the worker’s real wage—what 
he can buy with his money wage. 

In a disturbing number of instances, 
however, changing circumstances have 
changed some of these virtues into vices. 
The intentions are as sincere and well- 
meaning as they always were, but in the 
new conditions many of the activities that 
helped to establish the state of Israel, to 
increase its strength and stability and to 
serve the welfare of the workers, have 
become activities that hamper the struggle 
to build a healthy basis for the economy’s 
economic independence. 

The control of the Health Fund and the 
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employment offices by the Histadrut, and 
its opposition to their nationalization or 
socialization, give rise to charges that these 
vital services are being manipulated for 
partisan interest, the welfare of the public 
being sacrificed to increasing the power of 
the Histadrut. The rigid enforcement of 
job rights by seniority is charged with 
blocking increases in efficiency and reduc- 
tions in costs that are of great importance 
for the movement of the economy in the 
direction of economic independence. The 
Cost of Living Allowance system, having 
been applied only to income below a cer- 
tain level, has resulted in a decay of 
wage differentials to an extent determined 
by nothing more relevant than the degree 
of inflation to which the economy has been 
subjected. The resulting and unplanned 
equalization of pay was very welcome to 
those imbued with the equalization ideol- 
ogy fostered by the Histadrut. It was kept 
in operation by the Histadrut’s support and 
protection of the Cost of Living Allowance 
System and was even magnified by the 
winning of income tax exemptions for 
Cost of Living Allowances. But the result- 
ing equalization of pay is said to be dis- 
couraging the development of needed skills 
and to be encouraging the wasteful use of 
skilled labor for unskilled work—the wage 
difference is so small that it is at times 
cheaper to use skilled labor even for un- 
skilled work because skilled workers do 
even the unskilled work more efficiently. 


vERY much longer list of charges 

could be drawn up against the effects 
of Histadrut activities in the conditions of 
today. But I would like to concentrate on 
those connected with the wage policy of 
the Histadrut, its tie-in with the CLA 
(Cost of Living Allowance) System and 
its impact on the movement toward eco- 
nomic independence. Within this area I 
would also like to limit myself to three 
particular effects of recent and current 
Histadrut operations. 

1. Israel’s number one problem (after 
military security) is that of achieving eco- 
nomic independence. This means develop- 
ing the ability of the country to expand its 
exports (or to expand its import substi- 
tutes) so that when foreign aid is greatly 
reduced the country will still be able to 
pay for its essential imports. 

That a large fall in foreign aid is to be 
expected is clear. German reparations will 
be exhausted by about 1962. One may 
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expect a much quicker reduction in grants 
or loans by the U. S. Government and 
there will also arise the problem of repay- 
ment of loans. Contributions and loans by 
world Jewry will probably decline more 
slowly and may even have a permanent 
floor, but here too there will develop an 
increasing problem of repayment of loans, 
and even if there are large temporary in- 
creases in such aid to meet special emer- 
gencies, a long-run reduction in the level 
is to be expected. 

In recent years foreign aid has amounted 
to about $250 million per annum and has 
permitted Israel to pay for imports in 
excess of exports by this amount. It is 
necessary to reduce the gap to something 
like $50 million if that is the estimated 
remaining net foreign aid and foreign in- 
vestment in Israel (net after repayment of 
loans and accumulated interest and other 
charges). 

Export industries and import competing 
industries are not being built up quickly 
enough to perform this task in time. This 
is because, given the relative efficiency of 
industry in Israel, including reasonable ex- 
pectations of increases in efficiency in the 
future, and given all the other factors in- 
volved in the total situation, the level of 
costs in Israel is too high. At the current 
cost level the necessary investments do 
not seem worth while to the private or co- 
operative or governmental bodies who 
have to decide on the investments. The 
most important element in cost, indeed the 
governing element that determines all the 
other elements, is the level of wages. The 
level of wages as built up by the Histadrut 
is too high. 

The most direct way of moving the 
economy towards economic independence 
would be to reduce costs. This essentially 
and ultimately means to reduce wage rates. 
Such a policy is blocked by the Histadrut. 

This is the first of the three effects: the 
Histadrut is responsible for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a level of wages 
that is too high to permit the country to 
make the direct move toward economic in- 
dependence. 

2. The Government, nevertheless, sees 
the urgency of building an economic 
foundation for the future of the state and 
seeks to reduce the costs to foreigners of 
Israel exports indirectly, by other means 
—i.e. without a reduction in money wages. 

The “other means” for encouraging ex- 
ports and import substitutes all amount 
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to a devaluation of the Israel Pound in 
terms of foreign exchange, whether this is 
done openly as such or whether it takes 
the more or less hidden form of subsidies 
to exports and taxes on imports. A tax on 
imports, just like the devaluation of the 
monetary unit, increases the domestic 
prices of imported goods and this raises 
the Cost of Living Index and the automatic 
CLA. This means an increase in costs, so 
that domestic prices are forced up, and 
with them the CLA, and again costs and 
prices, and so on. This process results in 
domestic prices rising as much as import 
prices and the effects of the devaluation, or 
of the taxes and subsidies, are completely 
negated. Meanwhile the economy suffers 
from a continuing inflation. 

The inflation not only discourages in- 
vestors but tempts those who can do so 
to take capital out of the country so as 
to hold it in Dollars or Sterling which will 
be appreciating in terms of the Israel 
Pound. 

The insistence of the Histadrut on the 
inviolability of the CLA system prevents 
the indirect reduction of wages, and there- 
by of costs, relatively to foreign prices; 
and it does this by bringing about an 
inflation which moves the economy back- 
ward away from instead of toward eco- 
nomic independence. 

This is the second effect: by rigidly up- 
holding the CLA system the Histadrut is 
responsible for frustrating any attempts by 
the government to move the economy to- 
ward economic independence indirectly, 
and it is responsible for converting all such 
efforts into damaging inflationary pres- 
sures. By increasing wages over and above 
the CLA system requirements, the Histad- 
rut, of course, only accentuates this effect. 
(In recent months, presumably in response 
to the more critical situation caused by 
the political developments, some inade- 
quate modifications of the CLA system 
in the desired direction seem to have been 
under serious discussion.) 

3. In this situation the government tries 
to check the inflationary process. In the 
first place it reduces domestic expenditures 
of all kinds, both private and govern- 
mental, cutting government expenditure 
wherever possible, increasing taxes, and 
carrying out a tight money and credit 
policy. This stops such inflation as is 
caused by excess demand (demand infla- 
tion) but it does not stop the rise in prices 
that is caused by the increasing costs due 
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to increases in wages (cost inflation). The 
government then finds that a determined 
refusal to permit an increase in total spend- 
ing results in unemployment. Prices are 
raised to cover the increased cost, since 
manufacturers and distributors are unwill- 
ing for long to keep on losing money on 
their sales or even to give up some of their 
normal profits. At the higher prices the 
same money outlay can buy only a smaller 
quantity of goods and so can provide only 
a smaller volume of employment in mak- 
ing them. The government is then forced 
by humanitarian as well as political and 
ideological considerations to take steps to 
cure the increase in unemployment and 
thus finds itself fighting inflation and un- 
employment at the same time. 

The only way it can succeed on this two- 
front battle is by using more of its foreign 
exchange resources directly or indirectly 
for subsidizing the import of consumption 
goods or of materials that can be pro- 
cessed into goods for domestic consump- 
tion. On the one hand this provides em- 
ployment and on the other hand it in- 
creases the quantity of goods and pushes 
down prices, thus diminishing the infla- 
tionary pressure and all its consequences. 
But this means diverting resources from 
development to consumption. The country 
is eating up more and investing less of 
the resources at its command. Here we 
have yet another way of “progressing 
backwards” away from the goal of econ- 
omic independence. 

It is, of course, not the intention of the 
Histadrut to eat up a part of those re- 
sources, like the German reparation pay- 
ments, which are solemnly pledged for 
development of the country and the ab- 
sorption of immigrants. The very men who 
are most active in the Histadrut in pressing 


_ for the maintenance of the CLA system 


and for wage increases are usually the 
very ones who are also most extreme in 
their criticism of the government for not 
investing more in development. Nor do I 
believe that there is any insincerity in such 
protestations. Indeed, the diversion of re- 
sources from investment for economic in- 
dependence to consumption for the sake 
of the present enjoyment of higher con- 
sumption levels, would be denounced as 
immoral by all the actors in this play. But 
the very same actions which would be con- 
demned by all if simply considered as the 
eating up of resources pledged to develop- 
ment and immigration, are accepted and 
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even welcomed when seen as measures 
that are needed to fight inflation and un- 
employment. After all—it is argued—the 
restoration of stability and prosperity is a 
prerequisite for progress toward economic 
independence. Unfortunately, this does 
not absolve the Histadrut of the responsi- 
bility for setting in motion this complex 
chain of forces that makes the evil that 
all would shun appear as a necessity that 
all must embrace. 

This is the third effect: by maintaining 
the CLA system as well as by bringing 
about other increases in money wages, the 
Histadrut is responsible for retarding or 
reversing the movement to economic inde- 
pendence. It is forcing the government, 
under the pressure of inflation and un- 
employment, to shift resources from in- 
vestment to consumption. 


— negative role of some of the most 
important activities of the Histadrut in 
the present stage of Israel’s development, 
stems from the failure of labor to realize 
its full responsibility as a part of the gov- 
erning mechanism of the economy and a 
tendency to imagine itself to be in the 
blissful state of an infant labor movement 
which could leave all responsibility for 
important decisions to the “Capitalists” or 
“The Capitalist Class” and “Their State.” 
But the power of labor has become so 
strong that the Monetary Authority of the 
Central Banking system is unable to main- 
tain stability and prosperity even with the 
full cooperation of the Fiscal Authority 
of the government budget. This is what 
marks the essence of the transformation 
of the capitalistic economy into the labor- 
istic economy. In a capitalistic economy 
it is possible to maintain stability of the 
price level by “Functional Finance”, i.e. 
by the regulation of the total volume of 
spending in the economy by Monetary 
Policy (via the banking system) together 
with Fiscal Policy (via the government 
budget). When the power of organized 
labor to push up wage rates becomes suffi- 
ciently great it is no longer possible to 
keep prices from rising by simply holding 
the lid on total spending (by Monetary and 


. Fiscal policy). A stubborn refusal to per- 


mit the money supply and the volume of 
money spending to increase would only 
result in more unemployment than the 
society could stand. The Monetary Au- 
thority and the Fiscal Authority then have 
to give way to the upward pressure on 
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wages, costs, and prices and to increase 
the volume of money spending. The unem- 
ployment (or the threatened unemploy- 
ment) is then relieved and in its place 
we have inflation (cost inflation). This is 
the essence of the “Laboristic Economy” 
in which “Functional Finance” is not 
enough to provide stability and prevent 
inflation. 

What is needed in a Laboristic economy 
is the establishment of a “Wage Authority” 
parallel with the Monetary Authority and 
the Fiscal Authority. The three Authori- 
ties together would then be able to achieve 
prosperity together with stability by com- 
bining the three necessary policies: Mone- 
tary Policy, Fiscal Policy, and Wage 
Policy. 

The Wage Authority could protect the 
workers by helping to maintain a state 
of high employment at the highest real 
wage that is consistent with the objective 
conditions. It would have to prevent over- 
all money wages from rising too much be- 
cause that would lead to the frustrations 
of inflation and unemployment. If the His- 
tadrut could take upon itself the responsi- 
bility of participating in such a Wage Au- 
thority, or perhaps taking upon itself the 
whole of such responsibility, it would be 
able to perform as gloriously in the future 
as it has done in the past and could more 
than make up for the negative results of 
much of its activity in the present stage. 


; me task of the Wage Authority would 
not be an easy one. Its primary func- 
tion would be to keep the average or over- 
all money wages at the level which is com- 
patible with price stability. Increases in the 
money wages would then constitute in- 
creases in real wages and the money wage 
could rise no more than it is possible for 
the real wage to rise. That is to say, the 
money wage could be permitted to rise 
only with increases in the overall produc- 
tivity of the economy and with increases 
in the degree of competition (decreases 
in the degree of monopoly). Increases in 
overall productivity would raise the wage 
(money and real) by increasing the cake 
to be divided between capital and labor, 
while increases in the degree of competi- 
tion would increase the wage (money and 
real) by increasing the proportion of the 
cake going to labor. 

It is, however, impossible to operate 
only on overall wage levels, since actual 
wages are always the wages of particular 
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workers in particular trades and areas. The 
Wage Authority would, therefore, inevita- 
bly have to concern itself with the setting 
of each particular wage rate and, there- 
fore, would be confronted with the 
problem of wage differentials. In dealing 
with these it would have to maintain, and 
where necessary restore, such inequalities 
of pay as are necessary to provide the in- 
centives required to bring out effort, in- 
genuity, responsibility, and the other cre- 
ative qualities of labor. This means that 
the labor movement, without whose whole- 
hearted cooperation the Wage Authority 
could not possibly work in a free society, 
would have to realize that equalization of 
pay is feasible only to the degree that 
society has approached that ideal socialist 
utopia in which people have been educated 
to make their best contribution to the 
work of society without regard to the 
amount of pay they get. 

As such socialistic education proceeds, 
pay differences can be reduced. Thus in 
more socialistic countries like England 
smaller differences are needed than in less 
socialistic countries like Russia, and it 
is possible that still smaller differences 
would suffice in Israel. But equalization 
of pay beyond the degree of socialist edu- 
cation is putting the cart before the horse, 
is damaging to the efficiency of the econ- 
omy, and can be fatal to an economy in 
Israel's critical position. (It seems probable 
that in England the actual differences are 
even less than those objectively necessary, 
though not by as much as in Israel, while 
in Russia they are probably greater.) 


N DETERMINING the money wage rates 

in the different occupations and regions 
or districts throughout the economy, the 
Wage Authority could not, of course, 
exercise arbitrary caprice. It would have 
to establish, and carry out, rules that would 
reflect the underlying economic forces. 

The underlying economic forces are 
none other than those so well-known to 
economists as demand and supply. They 
are the need for labor of a particular kind 
at a particular time and place, and on the 
other side the willingness of workers to 
provide that kind of labor at the required 
time and place. The need for labor in 
any labor market reflects the desire for 
the product, the incomes of those who 
desire it, and the techniques for producing 
it. The willingness or availability of work- 
ers reflects the feelings of workers about 
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doing that kind of work, the alternative 
work opportunities available to the work- 
ers, and their ability to afford to work less 
or to work at other more interesting or 
otherwise more attractive occupations. 

It is these forces, and the changes in 
these forces, that ultimately determine the 
outcomes of disputes about wages, whether 
the outcomes are reached by negotiation, 
by arbitration between organizations, or 
by the bargaining of individual employers 
and employees in free markets. But the 
natural markets were so imperfect to begin 
with that the machinery of collective bar- 
gaining and wage regulation was developed 
throughout the free world to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of individual workers whose bar- 
gaining power was destroyed by depression. 
The result has been the development of an 
opposite imperfection in the labor market 
in which employers find it pointless to 
refuse excessive wage demands by work- 
ers. They can so much more easily pass 
the increases on in correspondingly in- 
creased prices, thus negating the wage 
increases in any real sense, without getting 
involved in labor troubles. The result is, 
of course, inflation—cost inflation. 

The Wage Authority is needed to bring 
about smoothly, by a contrived mechan- 
ism, that equalization of supply and de- 
mand that the underlying economic forces 
achieve in the existing labor markets only 
at colossal expense in inflations and de- 
pressions and other disruptions. It could 
operate by raising wages in “normal” situ- 
ations automatically by the 3% or so per 
annum that is compatible with price stabil- 
ity because of the continuing increase in 
productivity, in capital accumulation and 
perhaps also in the degree of competition. 
In labor markets where the ratio of jobs 
offered to jobs sought was sufficiently 
greater than “normal,” wages could be 
raised automatically, say, 6% per annum, 
because this condition would show that the 
jobs are relatively unattractive—they were 
not attracting enough workers. Where the 
ratio of jobs offered to jobs sought was 
sufficiently Jess than “normal” the wage 
would be held down, not getting any auto- 
matic increase, since that condition would 
show that the jobs were already more at- 
tractive than “normal”—they were attract- 
ing too many workers. With abnormally 
unattractive wages rising at 6% per annum 
and abnormally attractive wages not rising 
at all, the overall wage would rise at the 
“normal” or average rate of 3% per an- 
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num both in money terms and in real terms 
(since the price level would be stabilized). 
The Wage Authority would then be 
doing the job that the market has failed 
to do satisfactorily (or perhaps was pre- 
vented from doing satisfactorily). It would 
be making relative wages correspond to 
the freely expressed preferences of workers 
as shown by their voluntary and spon- 
taneous exercise of their fredom to move 
from places and.occupations where the 
totality of conditions (of which the pay 
envelope is only one item) are not so 
good, to places and occupations where 
they are considered better; and at the 
same time it would be keeping the average 
level of wages from rising too rapidly and 
causing inflation and unemployment. 
The. Wage Authority would leave it to 
the trade unions to continue to protect their 
members from abuse or discrimination and 
to provide such job security as does not 
do more damage to workers at large (by 
removing opportunities for others and by 
undermining efficiency) than it brings 
benefits to those it directly protects. The 
trade unions, on the other hand, would 
have to face up to the fact that there are 
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many benefits that workers can obtain best, 
or even exclusively, by methods other than 
trade union pressure. In particular it would 
have to face up to the fact that raising 
money wages does not increase the share 
of labor (as a whole) in the national prod- 
uct—that if nothing else is done the antici- 
pated benefits from general wage increases 
are negated by the resulting price increases, 
while the real wage is reduced as a result 
of the damage done to the economy by the 
inflation brought about by the wage in- 
crease. 

A bold and honest facing up to this fact 
of life would enable the Labor Movement 
to concentrate on the genuine possibilities 
of improving the condition of labor by 
actions which increase the size of the total 
output (including labor’s share), by in- 
creasing efficiency, and by actions which 
increase the share going to labor by sharp- 
ening competition (diminishing monopoly) 
or concentrating taxation on economic sur- 
pluses (rents in the economist’s jargon) 
instead of on socially useful activities. In 
yet more general terms society could con- 
centrate on the progressive elimination of 
non-functional inequalities by the encour- 
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agement of competition, natural or con- 
trived, and by the broadening of oppor- 
tunities made more and more equal to all. 


HIS GLIMPSE at the desirable line of 

future development reminds us that 
while there are many important social ob- 
jectives, such as the increasing of compe- 
tition, for the achievement of which the 
trade union is not the appropriate instru- 
ment, a difficult and novel task has emer- 
ged that must be undertaken primarily 
by the labor movement because no other 
body is able to carry it out successfully. 
This is the task of the Wage Authority. 

The Wage Authority can succeed in its 
task only if it is able to earn and keep 
the confidence of the working people, as 
well as that of the public at large, in its 
complete honesty and fairness in carrying 
out the rules it promulgates. This is what 
gives the Histadrut an extraordinary op- 
portunity. 

The complex of problems here set out, 
and which call for a Wage Authority to 
deal with ihem, are also to be found 
in other countries and in a continually 
increasing measure, though nowhere in 
the world are they as pressing as in 
Israel. It is one of the coincidences of 
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history—some may prefer to say one 
of the miracles of history—that it is also 
true that nowhere in the world is there a 
better opportunity for providing the cure. 
The Histadrut provides a well-established 
and powerful organization of devoted men 
and women who are trusted by the work- 
ers. It could take on the responsibilities of 
a Wage Authority, whether by itself or 
with some other participants representing 
the public at large, and it would enjoy the 
confidence of workers that it is not being 
misused for cheating the workers for the 
benefit of capitalists, but is working for 
the benefit of the workers themselves be- 
cause what is good for them is good for 
the country. 

The successful establishment in Israel of 
a functioning Wage Authority on the gen- 
eral lines roughly indicated above* could 


then not only prove to be an invaluable 


instrument for furthering the sound 
growth of the Israel economy, but could 
also serve as an example to be emulated by 
the industrial nations of the free world 
where the same problem is growing daily 
more urgent and will need to be dealt with 
by the same evolution of appropriate in- 
stitutions. Once more Zion can show 
the way. 


A Reply 


By NATHAN BEN-NATHAN 


ROFESSOR Lerner maintains that many 

Histadrut activities which helped to 
create the State of Israel, to increase its 
strength and stability and to improve the 
workers’ conditions, now “hamper the 
efforts to create a healthy basis for Israel’s 
economy”. This is a grave charge which 
requires careful examination. 

However, before proceeding to analyze 
Prof. Lerner’s diagnosis and the facts on 
which he bases his charge, it is necessary 
to correct certain statements in the first 
part of his article. Prof. Lerner states that 
Histadrut opposes transferring to the state 
the labor exchanges which it estab- 


lished prior to the rise of Israel, in co- 
operation with the Jewish Agency and 
smaller labor organizations. As a matter of 
fact, the Histadrut Council in December 
1956 decided that the time had come for 
the labor exchanges to be maintained as a 
*The details—the 3%, 6% etc. mentioned 
above are, of course, only illustrations—still 
to be worked out, and it would be most de- 
sirable for the Histadrut to get to work on 
these. Some further elaborations of the concept 
of a Wage Authority may be found in my 
“Economics of Employment,” McGraw-Hill, 
N.Y., 1951. pp. 191-241. 
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state service, and called upon the govern- 
ment to take over the existing network; 
the government is now dealing with the 
organizational and financial problems in- 
volved. 

Before the resolution was adopted there 
was thorough discussion of this proposal 
within Histadrut. The State of Israel is 
still very young and has not yet been able 
to assume all the social obligations 
carried by progressive states of long 
standing. To precipitate nationalization of 
a ramified service as vital as the employ- 
ment exchanges was liable to prove a 
burden on the government and to disturb 
the functioning of the service. When the 
workers of Israel became convinced that 
nationalization would not lead to ineffi- 
ciency in this vital field, Histadrut resolved 
in democratic fashion to hand the labor 
exchanges over to the government. 

So far as Kupat Holim, the Workers’ 
Sick Fund, is concerned, Histadrut has 
not yet decided on its nationalization. Ku- 
pat Holim was established and developed 
as an independent creation of the working 
people. It is not the only health service 
in the country. Here it is a question both 
of expediency and principle. What is better 
and more efficient in our circumstances, 
direct state control in the field of popular 
health services, or action through inde- 
pendent public organization of insured 
people under the guidance and with the 
assistance of the state? Some very ad- 
vanced countries in Northern Europe 
have chosen the second method and show 
no signs of regretting their choice. 

Within the Histadrut there are those who 
would gladly transfer Kupat Holim to the 
state because the maintenance of the health 
service is a heavy financial burden. Kupat 
Holim performed an historic function when 
it decided that every immigrant was auto- 
matically entitled to membership. The 
membership fees of these newcomers are 
usually negligible. Government grants 
cover only a small part of Kupat Holim 
expenditures. Most of the cost is covered 
by the payments of long-standing mem- 
bers, whose fees are proportional to their 
incomes. A committee recently set up by 
the government to study the possibility of 
a national health scheme still hesitates to 
recommend that the government add to its 
financial responsibilities and organizational 
problems by taking over Kupat Holim 
with its hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers. It is therefore incorrect to claim that 


it is the Histadrut which is holding tight 
to Kupat Holim and refusing to “national- 
ize or socialize” it. 

Before leaving this point it should be 
recalled that when the first draft of a 
national insurance program was being pre- 
pared, the Histadrut proposed including 
health insurance in the first stage of the 
insurance scheme. It was only because of 
the financial obligations this would have 
entailed for the state, that the Histadrut 
agreed to the postponement of national 
health insurance to the second stage of the 
program. Histadrut sees no contradiction 
between its aim of universal health insur- 
ance and the right to maintain autonom- 
ous sick funds within the national scheme. 
This right would, of course, extend not 
only to the Workers’ Sick Fund, Kupat 
Holim, but to other organizations as well. 
All these sick funds should, naturally, 
come under the supervision of the state. 

Prof. Lerner also charges Histadrut 
with rigid enforcement of job rights by 
seniority, or “last in, first out” in dismis- 
sals. The problem of seniority rights is a 
serious question facing all workers’ or- 
ganizations. Workers must be given se- 
curity in their place of employment. If a 
worker misuses this privilege, limitations 
on the principle have to be established. But 
a basic social concept cannot be abrogated 
on account of those who misuse it. Does 
such a state of insecurity prevail in the 
United States or other free industrial coun- 
tries? Would the AFL-CIO agree to such 
a state of job insecurity? 

The Histadrut, like every other union 
in the world, aims to give full protection 
to the worker in his job. But Histadrut 
also takes the interests of the industry into 
consideration. The problem of dismissing 
superfluous workers has recently been the 
main issue between the management of 
Israel’s biggest textile plant, Ata, and its 
striking employees. The strike has now 
been settled. The stand of Histadrut is 
expressed in Paragraph 6 of a recent agree- 
ment between Histadrut and the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which states that 
when a factory is compelled to decrease 
output or to dismiss workers, two aspects 
must be considered in deciding who is to 
be dismissed: 1) the length of time the 
worker has been employed in the factory, 
and the number of his dependents; and 2) 
his job efficiency. The employer is also 
entitled to transfer a worker to another 
job. 
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* Rpeicgrag charge brought by Prof. Ler- 
ner is that the Histadrut follows a 
principle of equalitarianism which dam- 
ages the economy. Here Prof. Lerner seems 
to have confused the underlying principle 
of the kibbutz with the general trade union 
policy of Histadrut. Kibbutz members are 
by their own free will engaged in laying 
the foundations of a new form of society 
based entirely on equal benefits in the 
products of labor. This principle of equal- 
ity, however, is restricted to the kibbutz; 
and nobody is ever compelled to join a 
kibbutz. (And, incidentally, no one has yet 
proved that productivity lags in the kib- 
butzim. On the contrary, many economic 
achievements of the kibbutzim could not 
have. been attained by any other form 
of organization.) 

The wage policy of the Histadrut, like 
the wage policy of any other trade union, 
is based on the principle of differentials. 

Prof. Lerner’s critique of Histadrut’s 
wage policy is preceded by a diagnosis of 
the basic problem of the Israel economy, 
which is its need for foreign currency 
sources. With this no one is likely to dis- 
agree. That Israel’s reliance on foreign 
sources is the weak point in her economic 
structure is a commonly accepted thesis, 
and practically every political party recog- 
nizes the need to develop local production 
to replace imports and increase exports. 

It cannot be said that no progress has 
been made in this respect. The share of 
investment goods in Israel’s total imports 
is growing steadily from year to year, hav- 
ing risen from 64.3 million dollars in 1954 
to 77.9 million dollars in 1955 and 103 
million dollars in 1956. At the same time 
the proportion of consumer goods in the 
total imports is declining. According to the 
1956 Bank of Israel Report, the import of 
consumer goods and raw materials in 1956 
was only 1% higher than in 1955 where- 
as the population had increased by 8%. 
Despite immigration and natural increase, 
and despite the expansion of stocks pre- 
ceding the Sinai campaign, Israel’s de- 
pendence on imported consumer goods de- 
clined. 

Exports, too are expanding appreciably. 
In 1950 the value of Israel’s exports was 
35.1 million dollars, in 1956, 105.8 mil- 
lion dollars, a three-fold increase in six 
years. Within these total exports, the share 
of industrial products (excluding dia- 
monds) rose from 8.8 to 35.5 million dol- 
lars, a four-fold increase. 
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We are not satisfied with this rate of 
increase and know that we face a race 
against time. Every effort is being made 
to increase the proportion of investment 
goods in imports and to reduce the share 
of consumer goods correspondingly. The 
Government and Histadrut are working 
hard to speed up expansion of exports, 
with a target of 200 million dollars for 
this year and 400 million dollars for 1961. 

The need to improve our balance of 
payments is the guiding line of Israel’s 
economic policy. But according to Prof. 
Lerner: “The Histadrut is responsible for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
level of wages that is too high to permit 
the country to make the direct move to 
economic independence.” 

Are the wages of the Israeli workers so 
high? A survey of wages was carried out 
by the Government Bureau of Statistics 
jointly with the Histadrut and Manufac- 
turers’ Association in August 1955. The 
results show that the daily wage of a 
worker in Israel averaged IL. 7.470 for 
men and IL. 5.470 for women, the 
weighted average being IL. 7.070 per day 
or 884 prutot per hour. At the official 
exchange rate of IL. 1.800 to the dollar, 
this means an hourly wage of 49.1 cents. 
U.N. publications for 1955 give an aver- 
age hourly wage in the United States of 
188 cents and in the United Kingdom 
55.3 cents. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
burden of taxation is directly relevant to 
any estimate of the wage level. Taxes in 
Israel are high relative to income, in view 
of the heavy charges of immigration and 
security upon the state. It is only fair to 
take this into account in any comparison 
of real wages in Israel and elsewhere. 

However, the hourly wage of 49.1 cents 
deserves to be further considered. Israel 
has two different rates of exchange: an of- 
ficial one of IL. 1.800 to the dollar, and an 
export exchange rate which at the time of 
writing is IL. 2.650 and more to the U.S. 
dollar. Israel must maintain two exchange 
rates because of the gap between the pur- 
chasing power of its currency on the home 
market and the official rate of exchange. 
The exporter receives a subsidy to equalize 
this difference, hence the exporter does 
not calculate his expenses according to 
the official rate but according to the rate 
which the dollar he earns abroad brings 
him when handed over to the government. 
When Prof. Lerner claims that the high 


















wages paid to Israeli workers impose a 
burden on exports he should first calculate 
the actual cost of wages of the exporter. 
If this real calculation is taken into ac- 
count the wage of the Israeli worker is 
33.3 cents or less, which is lower than 
in England, France or Germany although 
higher than in Italy. 

True, wages in Israel have risen some- 
what since the date of the survey, but so 
have they in other countries. It cannot 
therefore be assumed that the wage level in 
Israel is the main reason for our export 
difficulties. 


ET US now consider the wage policy 
L of the Histadrut. The head of His- 
tadrut’s Trade Union Department, Mr. 
Aaron Becker, when addressing the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in the debate on wage 
policy for 1957, described this policy as 
follows: 

“We are called upon to define our wage 
policy for 1957 at a time when national 
resources are strained to the utmost by the 
struggle for security and by the great ad- 
ditional responsibilities imposed upon us 
with the influx of refugees from Hungary 
and Egypt. In these circumstances the only 
conceivable wage policy for a responsible 
labor movement is one which will strive 
to maintain the workers’ standard of living 
and security of employment by making a 
positive contribution to economic stability 
and progress. 

“Our wage policy for several years has 
been dominated by two time intervals: 
the yearly renewal of collective agreements 
defining basic wages and benefits, and the 
quarterly adjustment of the cost of living 
allowance to bring it into line with price 
changes over the preceding three months. 
While fluctuating economic conditions in 
the first years of the state obliged us to 
re-examine wages at short intervals, too 
frequent changes in the general wage level 
must clearly hinder economic stability. The 
main feature of the proposals I now pre- 
sent on behalf of the Trade Union De- 
partment is to lengthen the intervals be- 
tween general wage adjustments. Collec- 
tive agreements will in future be negotiated 
for at least two years.” 

The proposals then put forward by Mr. 
Becker were accepted and are now the 
Official wage policy of the Histadrut. 

Prof. Lerner is particularly critical of 
the fact that the Histadrut clings so firmly 
to the Cost of Living Allowance. But in re- 
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viewing the history of the allowance one 
must consider whether there was any al- 
ternative. The Cost of Living Allowance 
was introduced under the mandate upon 
the recommendation of a Government 
Commission early in World War II. When 
the state was established there existed 
theoretically various possibilities of deal- 
ing with wages under the conditions of 
rapid inflation. One was to give up the 
CLA (Cost of Living Allowance). In that 
case the real value of wages would have 
dropped to a mere fraction of their value 
in 1948, with catastrophic results involving 
the collapse of the standard of living of 
the masses. The second possibility was a 
wage war. The instability caused by mass 
immigration, run-away inflation and the 
other difficulties of the time would have 
been supplemented by a class war punc- 
tuated by strikes. The Histadrut chose the 
CLA as a means of preserving the work- 
ers’ standard of living and working capac- 
ity and also the stability of the economy. 

When the first wave of inflation passed, 
there came the devaluation of the Israel 
pound (through which the price of the 
dollar rose five-fold), leading to a con- 
siderable rise in prices in Israel which 
is so largely dependent on imports. To lend 
force to the efforts to stabilize the econ- 
omy, and to avoid a race between wages 
and prices, the Histadrut agreed to freeze 
basic wages for three years, and to restrict 
itself to maintaining the real value of wages 
through the CLA. In general, the freeze 
was effective and played a major role in 
achieving the relative stability which the 
economy attained. 

Only at the end of 1955 did the Histadrut 
decide to ask for a limited rise in wages, 
mainly in order to deal with the problem 
of differentials. The CLA had previously 
been paid in full on a part of the basic 
wage, partially on a second part, and not 
at all on the remainder. As a result the 
real value of differentials between the 
various grades of workers was considera- 
bly reduced. 

The Histadrut recognized the dangers 
in this development and began to follow 
a policy of restoring the differentials, both 
through the introduction of new basic 
tariffs with a wider spread between grades, 
and through a rise in the ceiling of the 
CLA, which became payable in full on 
practically the whole range of basic 
wages. Recent studies by the Economic 
Research Institute of the Histadrut show 
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that the former differentials have now 
been almost entirely restored. 

The CLA itself has also changed. The 
Histadrut recognized the need for more 
stability and provided for adjustment only 
once in six months instead of every three 
months as before. Also, the Allowance is 
now increased only if the price index has 
risen since the last adjustment by at least 
3%, and not by 3 points which represented 
about 1.2%. Only if the rise in prices 
amounts to 5% during the first three 
months of the interval is the CLA adjusted 
in advance of the six-month period. The 
outcome of the new arrangement was that 
no rise in the Allowance took place during 
13 months from June 1, 1956 to July 1, 
1957. Unfortunately, this freeze in the 
CLA did not prevent a rise in prices ac- 
companying the renewal of immigration. 

Neither Israeli nor Australian experience 
with a national Cost of Living Allowance 
system supports Prof. Lerner’s contention 
that an initial rise in the price index, 
leading to a wage increase, produces a 
vicious circle from which there is no es- 
cape. Neither does the experience of coun- 
tries without a CLA system indicate that 
it is possible in a free country for prices to 
rise without a corresponding rise in wages. 
Our experience indicates that an increase 
in the Allowance leads only to a very 
slight rise in prices, after which prices 
and wages attain equilibrium, if undis- 
turbed by other factors. The stages of this 
development can be described as follows: 
demand inflation, rise in prices, increased 
CLA, price reaction to the increase but not 
on a scale demanding further increase in 
the Allowance, and then stability. This ap- 
plies, of course, when demand inflation 
does not continuously push up the price 
index. It is true that the CLA does operate 
as an “accelerator” but only to a very lim- 
ited degree, whereas its positive role as a 
regulator seems to us decisive. 

Prof. Lerner is generally opposed to 
Cost of Living Allowances. He claims that 
these raise prices afresh and produce 
the vicious circle of high prices- CLA 
higher prices- CLA—ad infinitum. I as- 
sume that Prof. Lerner does not believe 
in the possibility of a complete wage freeze 
at a time of rising prices, particularly 
when the inflation is the result of factors 
which are beyond the control of the work- 
ers. Even the Wage Authority which he 
proposes would be unable to freeze wages 
under such conditions. Is a rise in wages 
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approved by a Wage Authority any differ- 
ent as a cost-and-price factor just because 
it is not called a Cost of Living Allow- 
ance? 


T Is in the light of the above facts that 
we have to consider Prof. Lerner’s 

claim that, “The most direct way of mov- 
ing the economy towards economic inde- 
pendence would be to reduce cost. This 
essentially and ultimately means to reduce 
wage rates. Such a policy is blocked by 
the Histadrut.” 

Let us now examine the factors in Israel 
production costs. Many factors operate in 
the direction of increasing these costs. First 
comes lack of investment capital and par- 
ticularly liquid capital. As recently as 
1955 and 1956, industrialists were paying 
20%-30% for “black” credits, and ex- 
porters still complain that they are paying 
high interest for credits from banks and 
private lenders. Exporters also complain 
of high transport costs, various fiscal 
charges, high commissions when trying to 
introduce their goods in new markets, and 
the high costs of advertising. 

These factors are normal in a country 
that is in the early stages of industrializa- 
tion and of export trade, especially when 
there is a great gap between the volume 
of capital entering the country and 
the number of immigrants, and when the 
state bears a heavy burden of security 
and social services, with the resulting need 
for high taxation rates. Prof. Lerner seems 
to ignore these difficulties in the path of 
expanding Israel exports, and concentrates 
his critique exclusively on wages. It should 
be borne in mind that it is not the nom- 
inal wage which determines the cost of 
production, but the real outlay per unit 
product. Here training and know-how are 
of the utmost importance. Much has been 
written about the low productivity of the 
Israeli worker and of Israeli industry. It 
takes time to transform the new immigrants 
from North Africa or the ma’abara-dwell- 
ing Jews from the Yemen into highly 
productive trained industrial workers. 
Every effort is being made to overcome 
these difficulties. Yet while Operation 
Magic Carpet could bring thousands of 
immigrants hundreds of miles within a 
few hours, nobody has yet invented a 
magic wand that could bridge work habits 
of Early Middle Ages and those of the 
Atomic Age within a few months. Neither 
is it an easy task to transform a former 
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merchant or small craftsman into a modern 
industrialist (most Israeli industrialists are 
of that background). 

Prof. Lerner maintains that industry is 
not expanding at the requisite speed be- 
cause the high cost of production influ- 
ences private capital and co-operative 
bodies to refrain from investing. Granted 
that the present level of investment is in- 
adequate, it is still difficult to accept Prof. 
Lerner’s view on the factors responsible 
for this. Numerous industrialists came 
to the country without much capital and 
have built up sizable enterprises, a fact 
which does not support the view that there 
were no profits. Nor is it correct to state 
that co-operative bodies refrain from in- 
vestment. Solel Boneh, Koor, Hamashbir 
and Tnuva are expanding their enterprises 
and establishing new ones as rapidly as 
they have the necessary capital for the 
purpose. The steel compound near Acre 
or the textile project in the Northern 
Negev are clear proof of the spirit of in- 
dustrial expansion in the country. What 
often slows down the rate of expansion is 
the lack of investment capital. 

Nor can it be claimed that the gov- 
ernment does not aid investment in in- 
dustry. The present Minister of Trade and 
Industry, a labor man, has been particular- 
ly active in encouraging the establishment 
of new enterprises. The limiting factor, 
again, is the amount of capital at the dis- 
posal of the government. It is true that 
private capital is slow to invest. Israel in- 
dustry has had a stormy history. The 
majority of the present-day industrialists 
are, as already mentioned, former mer- 
chants or craftsmen. They have not yet 
fully mastered the problems of industrial 
organization. American teams who have 
visited Israel have drawn attention to this 
organizational weakness in our private 
industry. It is not surprising that these in- 
dustrialists are in no hurry to establish 
new enterprises before they have mastered 
the problems of those they have already set 
up. Even here, however, the situation is 
undergoing a change. 

As far as the inadequate private invest- 
ment by Jews abroad is concerned, a 
deeper analysis is called for. Most of the 
“magnates” who come to us belong to the 
middle classes. As a rule private capital 
came to Israel together with its owners. 
Thirty years ago many Jews with limited 
capital immigrated from Poland; in the 
thirties Jews from Central Europe brought 
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some capital. In more recent years a num- 
ber of families from Iraq brought con- 
siderable capital, but in this instance most 
of them had engaged in commerce and 
banking, and they have largely remained 
unaffected by the industrial spirit in Israel. 
The masses of Jews coming to the country 
do not bring capital—they don’t have any. 
Those Jews who have capital reside in 
lands where they feel secure, and when 
they do come to settle, or send part of 
their capital, they do so not in order 
to exploit the Israeli worker. Even if the 
workers in Israel were to labor at subsist- 
ence wages this would not significantly 
accelerate foreign investment by Jews. 
Prof. Lerner chooses to disregard all these 
sociological facts. 


HE CONTINUOUS price rise in Israel, 

as in many other countries, unquestion- 
ably constitutes a serious problem. It com- 
pels the government to pay exporters for 
the foreign currency they earn above the 
official rate of exchange, to impose levies 
on imports, and generally to adopt an 
unorthodox policy toward the value of 
foreign exchange. Nobody is happy about 
this, but it is necessary to determine the 
main factors in the local rise in prices. 
Prof. Lerner maintains that we have basic- 
ally an inflation in costs of production. But 
evidence about the real character of the in- 
flation in Israel is provided by the fact 
that the first wave of inflation occurred be- 
tween 1949 and 1951, the years in which 
the population was doubled, while a 
second, more moderate inflation wave be- 
gan in 1955 when mass immigration re- 
sumed. This suggests that the operative 
factor in the inflation is that of demand 
caused by immigration. Defense costs con- 
nected first with the War of Independence 
and then with the Sinai campaign, in- 
creased inflationary pressure during the 
immigration periods. 

The picture painted by Prof. Lerner 
over-emphasizes the dark colors. A race 
is on between productivity and the pres- 
sure of demand inflation. Prof. Lerner 
suggests a Wage Board as a cure for all 
ills. The Israel labor movement cannot 
accept this cure any more than the labor 
movements of the United States, Great 
Britain or other countries, because it 
smacks of totalitarianism. It would subject 
the workers and their organization to 
bureaucratic control. If the object of a 
Wage Board is to place the burden of 





combating inflation entirely on the work- 
ers, they cannot agree to carry that burden 
alone, But if, as one may well assume, 
the Wage Board would in any case have to 
take into account the pressure of prices, 
then it is hard to see what would be 
gained. 

Wage negotiations in Israel are mainly 
centralized in the Histadrut Executive on 
the one hand, and the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation on the other. These negotiations 
have been conducted in a cordial atmos- 
phere. The number of strikes is remarkably 
small and industrial peace prevails as a 
rule. These central negotiations have also 
operated to restrain excessive demands in 
individual trades or enterprises. There ap- 
pears to be no need to establish a new 
bureaucratic apparatus. 

In conclusion it should be added that 
the Histadrut is not merely a trade union 
or a federation of unions. It bears a great 
burden of responsibility toward the state 
of Israel and its economy. Its manifold 
activities represent an effort to meet this 
responsibility. 


(Nathan Ben-Nathan is a Lecturer at the 
Tel Aviv School of Law and Economics 
and a writer on economic subjects in vari- 
ous periodicals in Israel.) 


A Rejoinder 


By ABBA P. LERNER 


AM grateful to Dr. Ben-Nathan for 
bringing me up to date on the resolu- 
tions passed by the Histadrut in connection 
with the proposed nationalization of the 
labor exchanges, and on the recent modifi- 
cations of the C. L. A. that may perhaps 
somewhat weaken its inflationary influence, 
and that indicates that the Histadrut does 
show some concern about this inflationary 
influence. 
I am rather surprised at the violence of 
Dr. Ben-Nathan’s reaction to my charge 
that wages in Israel are too high in relation 
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to productivity, but this may reflect only 
a verbal oversensitivity since he seems per- 
fectly willing to charge that productivity is 
too low in relation to wages. It is hard to 
take seriously his apparent assumption that 
prices are independent of wages so that the 
only effect of the C.L.A. is to protect real 
wages from catastrophic decline, or his 
declaration that I suggest a Wage Board 
“as a cure for all ills.” . 

I am somewhat disturbed by the general 
atmosphere of legalistic piling up of de- 
fensive arguments in the “reply.” It tends 
to give the impression that my article con- 
sisted primarily of wholesale charges and 
indiscriminate hostility to the Histadrut 
and to Israel, but this can easily be cor- 
rected by a glance at my article after read- 
ing the “reply.” 

But I must confess dismay at Dr. Ben- 
Nathan’s refusal to look seriously at the 
basic problem. He does come within hail- 
ing distance of the basic problem when he 
refers to “the inadequate private invest- 
ment by Jews abroad,” but he quickly shies 
away, declaring that “a deeper analysis is 
called for” than my superficial suggestion 
that perhaps capitalists (Jewish or other) 
do not invest in Israel because it does not 
pay. 

The nearest that Dr. Ben-Nathan dares 
approach the unholy economic considera- 
tions of cost and returns is to declare that 
when Jews bring or send capital to Israel 
“they do not do so in order to exploit the 
Israeli worker.” (This presumably means 
that economic considerations are irrele- 
vant.) He then veers off to the deeper 
“sociological facts” that “Professor Lerner 
chooses to disregard,” namely that the 
non-economic private import and invest- 
ment of capital in Israel by immigrants is 
inadequate. But why does not economic 
investment adequately supplement the non- 
economic investment? Could it not never- 
theless still be because investment in Israel 
does not pay? This is where we must begin 
any practical consideration of the problem, 
even if it means recognizing that every- 
thing may not be for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. 
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A Long Delayed Book 
By STANLEY EDGAR HYMAN 


MYTH AND GUILT, By THEODOR REIK. George 
Braziller. 1957, 432 pp. $5.75. 


HEODOR REIK’s new book, subtitled 
.-. Crime and Punishment of Man- 
kind,” is no less than an attempt “to 
uncover the secret meaning of the Fall 
story and of its continuation in the Christ 
myth,” and thus “the origin of the sense 
of guilt in man.” Reik has put off doing 
the book for almost half a century. His 
introduction explains that he first outlined 
it in 1913, after hearing Freud read Totem 
and Taboo to the Vienna Analytic Asso- 
ciation. In 1919, a book of Otto Rank’s 
announced that Reik had in preparation 
a work that would “interpret another level 
of the Fall saga, which will complete its 
criginal meaning in another direction,” 
and “discuss the primal form of the myth 
and the elimination of the feminine ele- 
ment in the Genesis narrative.” Reik found 
himself unable to write it, and later in 
self-analysis discovered “what unconscious 
tendencies prevented my writing what had 
been finished in my thoughts for such a 
long time. My relationship with Freud 
played, of course, an important role in 
that inhibition.” 

In the preface to From Thirty Years 
with Freud, written in 1940, the year after 
Freud’s death, Reik describes his struggles 
with what may be the same “accursed 
book”: 

I am still sitting at my desk, struggling 

with the book that has occupied me for 

fifteen years. Always the work was in- 
terrupted, postponed—other books, like 
this one, were written and published in 
the interval—and always I returned to 
the work again, for it would not re- 
lease me. I am discouraged and tired. 
My eyes are burning. I should like to 
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bundle up the pile of manuscripts and 
notes, stuff it into a file and be done 
with it. Then my eyes chance upon the 
portrait that hangs above my desk. The 
light falls on the head, and for a mo- 
ment it seems as though Freud were 
alive again. 
In the 1946 introduction to the American 
edition of Ritual, Reik identified it as the 
first movement of a symphony, of which 
“the other movements should concern the 
psychology of dogma, the unconscious ten- 
dencies in the myths, the hidden nucleus 
of truth in the Sinai-story, and the origin 
of guilt-feelings.” He added: “The sym- 
phony threatened to remain unfinished.” A 
decade later everything suddenly changed, 
and the introduction to Myth and Guilt 
explains: 

The same task that could not be done 

because unknown emotional powers 

had forbidden it had now to be done 

because other unconscious tendencies 

ordered it. The inner demand obtained 

an obsessional character. All was sub- 

ordinated to the one idea that did not 

allow other interests to exist beside it. 
In 1956 Reik delivered the substance of 
the book as lectures for the Robert Lind- 
ner Foundation in Baltimore, and here it 
is finally in type. 

After that long wait, what do we have? 
A demonstration that Freud’s “primal 
crime” in Totem and Taboo, the killing 
and eating of the horde father by the band 
of sons, is still the primal crime, retold as 
the Eden myth (Adam was punished for 
eating Yahveh in his embodiment as a 
totemic tree god) and the Passion myth 
(Jesus atoned for Adam’s crime by being 
“swallowed up” by the same tree god, and 
is himself eaten in the Eucharist). The 
relationship of these myths to actual oc- 
currences in history is a continuing prob- 
lem in Myth and Guilt. In Freud’s view, 
which Reik quotes, history is irrelevant, 
the “manifest form” of the myth. The task 
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of psychoanalysis is recovering the “latent 
original form” by “tracing back through 
historical comparative works so as to elim- 
inate the distortions that have come about 
in the course of the development of the 
myth,” those distortions themselves being 
psychologically “determined.” 

As Reik sees it, “In order to find pre- 
historic residues in the Fall legend, we 
have to consider the typical form of myth- 
ical presentation and to remove the wrap- 
pings in which the original tradition is 
enveloped.” He explains: “Myths often 
bring to us knowledge of forgotten happen- 
ings in a fantastic form. The biblical story 
of Noah preserves thus the memory of the 
Ice Age and of the Flood resulting from 
the melting of the glaciers,” and so forth. 
In myth, psychoanalysis searches for “the 
kernel of historical truth.” Reik writes of 
Jesus: “The man Christ, if there ever was 
a man of this character;” “It is very pos- 
sible that there is some reality in the life 
story of Jesus Christ;” “We are inclined 
10 believe that there was a Rabbi Jehoshua 
of Nazareth among the thousands crucified 
by the Romans;” and “For our analytic 
exploration the problem of whether there 
was a historic Jesus is not important.” 
The important historical existence is that 
of St. Paul: 


Paul of Tarsus is the only real, un- 
doubtedly historic person to appear in 
the great drama of religious evolution 
we present. The person of Jesus Christ 
can be conceived as a mythological 
figure, while the figure of Saul the 
Pharisee has nothing mythical. 

This is followed by a wild reconstruction, 

for some pages, of the mind and person- 

ality of the historical St. Paul. 


HAT MUST be said here as forcibly 

as possible is that Reik does not 
understand what myth is, nor how it 
differs from history and relates to history. 
This is not the place to debate such mat- 
ters (my own views are on record in a 
number of publications, the latest of them 
the article “The Ritual View of Myth and 
the Mythic” in Myth: A Symposium, pub- 
lished by the American Folklore Society 
in 1955). Reik is of course welcome to 
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hold any consistent view, however much 
it differs from my own, but much of his 
book is vitiated by the two incompatible 
views he holds in suspension: that myths 
arise Out of repressed guilts and the com- 
pulsive reenactments of ritual, and that 
they arise out of the doings of Nazareth 
rabbis and Tarsus tentmakers. 

As for the historical Paul, every qual- 
ified authority, Jewish and Gentile, will 
assure Reik that the “author” of the 
Epistles is not the figure he claims to be, 
a rabbinically-trained Jew of the tribe of 
Benjamin, “an Hebrew of the Hebrews,” 
a strict Pharisee; the Epistles know the 
Hebrew Bible only in Greek translation, 
and show only the most superficial ac- 
quaintance with Jewish Law and custom. 
A number of the Epistles are accepted 
as obviously spurious by everyone, and 
such books as G. A. van den Bergh van 
Eysinga’s Radical Views about the New 
Testament demonstrate plausibly that all 
the Epistles are pseudepigraphic products 
of the second Christian century, and that 
St. Paul is probably as mythic a figure as 
his Master. 
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Reik seems to have written the book in 
English, and the absence of editing is as 
shocking as the absence of an index. 
Tenses are German (“I am sometimes 
going to the table without washing my 
hands”); idioms are German (“an infected 
wound resulted”); even a translation from 
Heine only gets as far as German-English 
(“If there were no Jews any more and 
if people would know that there is some- 
where a single person of these people left, 
they would travel a hundred hours to see 
him”). The number of errors in the book 
is equally remarkable.* 

Theodor Reik is an interesting figure 
in the psychoanalytic movement. Slightly 
younger than the first generation of Vien- 
nese converts, he was trained in literature 
and academic psychology in Vienna, wrote 
the first psychoanalytic Ph. D. thesis on 
literature, and was persuaded not to study 
medicine by Freud, who saw him as “one 
of our best hopes” for the psychoanalytic 
study of culture. Freud later wrote that 
Reik’s papers on applied psychoanalysis, 
“especially those concerning religion and 
ritual, belong to the best and most success- 
ful in this field.” 

Reik’s attitude toward Freud from their 
first meeting in 1913 to the present, as he 
acknowledges, has been remarkably de- 
pendent. In Myth and Guilt he not only 
follows the basic conceptions of Totem 
and Taboo, but echoes Freud on innumer- 
able minor points; in other works he imi- 


*George Braziller is to be congratulated for 
going into original publishing, but he would 
be advised to get an editor who can read copy. 
Without looking for errors, I noticed: p. 11, 
“narcism” for “narcissism;” p. 36, “Robertson, 
Smith” for “Robertson Smith;” p. 50, “Malin- 
owsky” for “Malinowski;” p. 56, “Josef Camp- 
bell” for “Joseph Campbell” and “Maya Der- 
ens” for “Maya Deren;” p. 114, “Raehab” for 
“Rahab;” p. 128, “Josef Gaer” for “Joseph 
Gaer;” p. 137, “Frazier” for “Frazer;” p. 187, 
“Papus” for “Papuans,” p. 299, “Kereny” for 
“Kerényi;” p. 330, “Barach” for “Baruch;” p. 
344, “Theda” for “Thecla;” p. 347, “Machioro” 
for “Macchioro” and “Judea” for “Judaea;” 
p. 418, “M. F. Montague” for “M. F. Ashley 
Montague;” along with any number of typo- 
graphic errors and a whole extra line on 


p. 427. 
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tates such Freudian mannerisms as ac- 
knowledging proverbial wisdom for antici- 
pating psychoanalytic discoveries, gnashing 
his teeth at America, and telling Jewish 
jokes. In From Thirty Years with Freud, 
Reik notes that however friendly he in- 
variably found Freud, “the separation was 
too wide. There was always a barrier.” In 
Explorations in Psychoanalysis, a Fest- 
schrift for Reik’s sixty-fifth birthday, John 
C. Gustin reports that Reik identified 
Hanns Sachs and Otto Rank with his older 
brothers, “and he was conscious of the 
same rivalry for the affection of the father 
—in this case, the surrogate, Freud.” Jule 
Nyde notes in the same volume that Reik’s 
“respect for Freud amounts almost to 
veneration,” and describes Reik recalling 
“how his heart would pound as he ap- 
proached Freud’s home for a visit” and 
acknowledging “I was like a girl eager to 
greet her lover.” In From Thirty Years 
with Freud, Reik explains: “It was my 
habit to dedicate and to send a little an- 
alytical essay to Freud on his successive 
birthdays in token of my regard.” 

No love affair, however, is without its 
misunderstandings and tiny spats. In Myth 
and Guilt, Reik differs with Freud pri- 
marily in placing more emphasis on the 
cannibalism and less on the murder in the 
“primal crime,” and in attaching less 
weight to monotheism as the unique con- 
tribution of Judaism and more to the idea 
of God’s “incorporeality and immaterial- 
ity.” Reik’s characteristic formulation on 
these matters is: “I do not remember any 
longer whether that aspect of the question 
was mentioned in the many conversations 
I had with Freud on the problem, but I 
feel it is my task to march along on the 
trail he blazed just before he reached that 
critical point.” In other writings his inde- 
pendence has usually been on the order 
of “We cannot accept all Freud’s points 
unreservedly,” except for one bold review 
of Freud’s “Dostoevsky and Parricide,” 
written in 1929. Here he quarrelled sharply 
with Freud’s essay, finding its discussion of 
morality “dubious and inadequate” and 
much of its argument “feeble.” Not sur- 
prisingly, Freud greeted this show of in- 
dependence with far more warmth than he 
ever showed for Reik’s servility. Freud 
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wrote acknowledging his “great pleasure” 
in the review, admitting some of the 
charges and defending himself against 
others, and concluding “I think very highly 
of it.” Even at his most independent, how- 
ever, Reik is not a creator of new ideas 
(perhaps there are not that many new 
ideas) but of new applications, modifica- 
tions, differences of emphasis, “an exten- 
sion of the Freudian hypothesis.” 


HE DOMINATING influence on Reik’s 
ene has from first to last been 
Freud’s Totem and Taboo, and Reik’s 
explanations constantly recur to its themes 
of hostility and guilt (far more than to 
the sexual meanings beloved of analysts 
for whom The Interpretation of Dreams 
was formative). Myth and Guilt was con- 
ceived “under the deep impression of 
Freud’s theory,” which is “one of the great 
achievements of research.” The guiding 
principle of the book is psychological- 
ontogeny recapitulates cultural-phylogeny 
of Totem and Taboo, extended further: 
the late Pleistocene period corresponds to 
the child’s life between three and five, with 
the traumatic experience of Oedipal hostility 
in both cases; as in the individual, the 
glacial age was followed by a “prehistoric 
latency period that lasted many hundreds of 
thousands of years;” the Scripture-writing 
period corresponds to early puberty; even 
the assumption of an upright posture by 
earliest man corresponds to “the individual 
age in which the infant makes the first 
step.” 

Each of Reik’s studies proclaims in some 
fashion: “We can see how very true is 
Freud’s statement that morality, religion 
and guilty conscience are bound up with 
that great primordial crime”; or, “The 
questions which now obtrude can only be 
answered if we make use of Freud’s totem 
theory for their explanation.” Reik’s an- 
thropology is still the anthropology avail- 
able to Freud when he wrote Totem and 
Taboo—Frazer, Tylor, Robertson Smith, 
Hartland, Lang—some of it still quoted 
second-hand from that book. Like Freud 
in Totem and Taboo, Reik works largely 
by analogy with neurotic behavior. Relig- 
ious rituals originate as “reaction forma- 
tions,” performed “under the influence of 
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repetition compulsion;” in the larger view, 
all of “religion and morals were reaction 
formations to the great explosions that 
shook the foundations of the earliest 
human groups,” that old primal crime. (In 
an earlier study of Christian dogma, Reik 
interpreted the Pauline Faith, Hope and 
Charity as reaction formations against im- 
pulses of doubt, foreboding, and hostility.) 

The basic comparison is between relig- 
ion and obsessional neurosis, following 
Freud’s famous analogy in Totem and 
Taboo: “We may say that hysteria is a 
caricature of an artistic creation, a com- 
pulsion neurosis a caricature of a religion, 
and a paranoiac delusion a caricature of a 
philosophic system.” The theme of Myth 
and Guilt is its running analogy between 
mythology and the defenses of obsessional 
neurotics. Earlier, dogma had turned out 
to be the same things, and Dogma and 
Compulsion proclaimed: “Following the 
method of my teacher, I have endeavored 
to pursue the parallels between religion 
and obsessional neurosis.” In other writ- 
ings, such social conventions as greeting 
etiquette are seen as “necessary defensive 
measures, which are analogous to those of 
the individual obsessional neurotic; and 
on the subject of literature, Reik asks, 
“Why may we not compare Shakespeare’s 
imagination with that of a patient suffer- 
ing from obsessional neurosis?” 

The Theodor Reik of Myth and Guilt 
seems nevertheless to have changed a good 
deal over the years. Since Freud’s death 
he has produced a number of popular 
books relating to psychoanalysis, some of 
them book club selections: Masochism in 
Modern Man, Listening with the Third 
Ear, Fragment of a Great Confession, The 
Secret Self, The Haunting Melody. In them 
he has developed Freud’s conception of 
the analyst’s necessary “fine ear” into the 
image of the “third ear,” the analyst’s 
intuition or empathy; he has placed greater 
emphasis on the influence of such cultural 
factors as toilet training, which now seems 
antecedent to the Oedipus Complex; and 
he has taken to describing such Freudian 
formulations as the death drive as “neo- 
psychoanalysis,” “hardly demonstrable in 
clinical terms,” from which “one may 
differ”. He has founded and headed his 
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own organization, the National Psycholog- 
ical Association for Psychoanalysis. 


With these new emphases, some of 
Reik’s old emphases have diminished con- 
siderably. Myth and Guilt seems far less 
knowledgeable and reliable than such su- 
perb earlier writings on religion as “The 
Shofar” and the study of the Trinity in 
“Dogma and Obsessional Idea.” Reik’s 
scholarship in comparative religion, once 
so impressive, has become slipshod: he 
seems to believe that the apocryphal revolt 
of the angels is told in Genesis; he is 
apparently unaware that Isaiah 14:12, 
“How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer,” is a mistranslation in the Au- 
thorized Version for the fall of the morn- 
ing star in the Hebrew, as the Revised 
Version makes clear; he describes the 
sacred bull of Mithraism as “a feared and 
ferocious beast” and Zeus as a sun-god; 
he does not appear to know of the early 
Christian history of the Agape as a com- 
munal meal, although it would seem 
vitally relevant to his contentions. 


HE STYLISTIC relaxation has been com- 
aawee Milton Wexler writes in Ex- 
plorations in Psychoanalysis in praise of 
Reik’s English: “His natural facility with 
languages enabled him to master not only 
the usual language patterns but complex 
and esoteric idioms and slang expressions.” 
Myth and Guilt shows little of this. It is 
a medley of self-conscious slang (“to use 
the slang expression, the ‘low down’”), 
Charlie McCarthy and Gracie Allen jokes, 
phrases like “in this De Millennium,” mis- 
quotations from Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
the labored figures George Arms calls “the 
cliché extended” (“They are become as 
sounding brass band,” “They did not see 
that tree for the wood of whose pulp many 
thousands of books and papers about the 
two most important myths of mankind 
have been created”). An equally distress- 
ing feature of Myth and Guilt is the con- 
stant reductive contemporary comparison, 
of which the following is typical: 

The young Jew Saul, born and bred in 

Tarsus, where some of those cults had 
their own places of worship, was of 
course as aware of their existence and 
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meaning as a boy from an orthodox 

Jewish family who visits [Does this 

master of English idiom mean “attends”? 

SEH] a public school in Manhattan is 

aware of Christian observances* 

And yet, there is much that is wholly 
admirable, Reik apparently does not know 
rabbits from hares, but his comparison of 
the Eden myth with the story of Peter 
Rabbit is uproarious. He knows, as Freud 
did not in Totem and Taboo, that the- 
stronger - the - taboo - the - stronger - must - 
be-the-impulse is too simple a correspon- 
dence, and that some drives (he instances 
cannibalism in the civilized society, copro- 
phagy in the normal adult) are repressed 
so severely that they do not need to be 
tabooed. Reik knows, as Totem and Taboo 
again did not, that ancient transgressions 
are not preserved in some mysterious ra- 
cial memory, but are transmitted to each 
new generation in dramatic and ritual 
form, as the neurotic keeps the repressed 
traumatic experience alive in repetition 
compulsion. Reik’s Judaism may be soft- 
centered and runny in the film script, but 
it is hard-headed, shrewd, and enormously 
funny in a passage on how Jews have 
always seen Yahveh as another Jew. Reik’s 


*Incidentally, Reik’s attitude toward Judaism 
seems to have altered too. In the old days, 
like Freud, he called himself an “infidel Jew.” 
Trying in his books, to quote Ritual, “to ob- 
serve a neutral standpoint between anti- 
Semitic fervour and overzealousness in favour 
of the Jews,” he sometimes gave the impres- 
sion that the primal crime was particularly 
Jewish, or that at least “the archaic structure 
of the mental life of the Jews,” or the “psycho- 
logical peculiarities which had developed in 
the mental life of the race,” had produced a 
particularly heavy sense of guilt for it. Almost 
the only feature of Jewish culture Reik 
appreciated, again following Freud, was Jew- 
ish humor, as he demonstrated in his fine 
paper “On the Nature of Jewish Wit.” Myth 
and Guilt, however, shows a new delicacy in 
regard to Jewish religion and such features 
of “archaic mental life” as the food taboos; 
and a long and embarrassing interlude of 
fantasy film script, “meant half seriously,” 
brings Jesus to New York in 1957 to make 
a number of childish points against anti- 
Semitism. 
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literary tastes have not deteriorated with 
his new concern for mass culture: he may 
quote Burns and Allen, but “perhaps the 
greatest of all novels” is still The Brothers 
Karamazov, followed closely by Moby 
Dick. 


Some of Reik’s reactions are more than 
shrewd; they can only be called wise. He 
seems almost immune to the intellectually 
fashionable: the neo-Marcionite Simone 
Weil is dismissed as “gifted but confused;” 
the cheery revisionist Freudian slogan of 
“emotional maturity” draws his crushing 
retort: “Emotional maturity can only be 
approached in old age and at the cost of 
suffering and renunciation.” Reik has 
always been as stoic and tragedy-oriented 
as Freud, and perhaps even less optimistic 
about the future: the burden of civilization 
involves “matters that rend every man at 
the heart;” “the most striking attribute of 
reality is its unpleasantness.” Reik has 
written, “The investigation of the life of 
the imagination is the main province of 
analytic activity,” and defined the analyst’s 
primary requirement as “moral courage;” 
in that province he is as fearless now as he 
always has been. If religion is sacred he 
will take “the sacrilegious liberty” of 
studying it rationally in Myth and Guilt; 
as in earlier writings he ruthlessly ex- 
plored the roots of his own deepest piety, 
the attachment to Freud, in ambition, 
envy, death wish, castration anxiety, and 
homosexual attachment and identification. 


Reik has, however, come a long way 
from the emphasis in Ritual on ritual 
itself as “a sound starting-point for the 
scientific analysis of religion,” on action 
“which may be more profitably investi- 
gated psychoanalytically than the ideas, 
commands, prohibition, dogmas and com- 
plicated sentiments, which have later be- 
come the chief content of religion.” In 
that framework, myth was derived from 
ritual, secondary, and explanatory and 
justificatory. Reik seems to have forgotten 
it, as he has neglected his Bible study and 
let his anthropology mildew. Perhaps those 
chthonic deities the “unconscious tenden- 
cies,” stemming from the ambivalent rela- 
tionship with Freud, that prevented Reik’s 
writing this ambitious work for so many 
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years, only relented when it was no longer 
possible for him to write it very well. 


The Masque Affirmed 


By MARION MAGID 


MEMORIES OF A CATHOLIC GIRLHOOD, by 
Mary McCartny. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
245 pp. $3.95. 


LTHOUGH Mary McCarthy wears the 

laurels of the satirist—the last sati- 
rist perhaps—at the heart of her work is 
a feminist allegory: the adventures of the 
“political” emancipated woman of the 
twentieth century. Its heroine is always 
the same, gamine, reckless, wistful, lost 
(although the cleverest in the room, she 
is invariably victimized) spared even the 
comforts of self-dramatization by an un- 
remitting irony, which is ceaselessly at 
work, ceaselessly undercutting her own 
pose. The specific quality of her mind— 
tough, skeptical, restlessly analytic, finds 
its counterpart in the emotional sphere by 
a kind of sexual “esprit,” a willingness to 
play the game. Built to storm barricades 
or seduce kings, these heroines of an un- 
heroic age catapult themselves into situa- 
tions whose grotesquerie they are them- 
selves by temperament best able to gauge. 
Political dissidence, guilt for finding them- 
selves superior to readers of the Hearst 
chain, self-hatred, are expiated in a nihil- 
ism which gives one a nostalgia for the 
simpler brutalities. And yet at the end, 
when the Quest has been forgotten and 
the heroine is in a shambles, she lingers 
in the mind with a certain nobility—per- 
haps because of all possible judges, she is 
hardest of all on herself, and, gifted as she 
is with words, she finds sooner than any 
other the phrase most adequate to damn 
her. 

The sum total of her adventure is a 
quest for identity. It carries the heroine 
through a series of rooms which read like 
a Baedeker of our age—the left-wing edi- 
torial office, the artist’s colony, the hotel 
bedroom; the backdrop changes, but the 
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heroine in her dilemma remains constant. 


At the most hectic moment of her situa- 
tion, some cooler part of her is involved 
always in the same question—what she 
was before she began turning into some- 
thing else—before she started turning into 
the thing that landed her in the situation. 
For she enters all rooms in the spirit of 
the explorer, wondering whether in the 
drama she will be called upon to enact, 
she will perhaps find the essential core of 
herself to which she can cling. 

That her antagonist in the Pullman 
compartment, on the speaker’s platform, 
or across the table at the dinner party, 
cannot possibly be aware of this, involved 
as he is in planning a seduction or proving 
a point, contributes to the situation both 
its hilarity and its basic tension. For the 
specific quality of the farce we associate 
with the milieu created by Mary McCarthy 
lies in the disparity between the situation 
as others see it, and the form it takes in 
the mind of the heroine. Only she and the 
reader know that compelling her gesture 
toward the stout man in the compartment 
who a moment before was Out of! the 
Question, is an intricately constructed, 
admirably subtle rationale of motive and 
redemption. The postures which she as- 
sumes, which appear to have such a solidity 
to her antagonists—trotzkyite, intellectual, 
slut, are all provisional for her, all being 
tried on as it were for size. And as she 
successively discards each one, there is a 
concomitant loss, not only of husband 
or ideology, but basically of another of a 
rapidly dwindling series of alternatives. 
This perennially provisional attitude toward 
her role of the moment enables the heroine 
to preserve a certain internal innocence, a 
belief that somehow the essential self, the 
cozy, firm, real identity, is qualitatively 
different from the various masks it dons. 
It confers on her that minimal optimism 
necessary to start again, to assume a dif- 
ferent pose or a different marriage, to 
strike up conversations with strangers in 
the hope that this time it will work out as 
it should have all along. For one of the 
incidental by-products of her dilemma is 
an urgent curiosity about others as lively 
as her curiosity about herself; since her 
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own reality is always coming into ques- 
tion, she attempts to find herself in the 
names that others call her, thus entering 
into any and all relationships with a gusto 
lacking in more firmly rooted personalities. 
As it were missing a self, she is freed from 
the minimal dictates of caution urged by 
the instinct of self-preservation, and she 
travels thus with a certain lightness. 


rte her heroine, Miss McCarthy 
adopts an attitude congenial to the 
occasion. The bravado, the spirit, the cool- 
ness of temper which characterize the 
heroine are matched in the tone of the 
narration. In the devotion with which the 
author chronicles her heroine’s every im- 
pulse, wayward or noble, it is impossible 
not to detect a real affection—albeit rueful, 
and in her end, a certain vested interest. 
Thus it is that the reader is unprepared for 
the sudden impersonal violence which de- 
scends inevitably upon the heroines of 
Mary McCarthy’s novels, and for the 
occasional brutalities lurking in the prose, 
which might have warned him. If in the 
auto smashup or the litter of the Pullman 
compartment, the heroine finds the only 
possible respite from the eternal constru- 
ing of her own consciousness, the reader, 
lured into the role of accomplice and 
sympathizer, is at a loss. The disparity 
between the violence of the denouement, 
and the urbanity which preceded it, raise 
questions which the reader would put to 
the author, but she is no longer on the 
scene. The wreckage-strewn road, the dis- 
ordered room, offer evidence that the 
author has written in anger as well as 
pain, that she has rendered what of all 
things is most alien to the milieu of Mary 
McCarthy—a moral judgment; but one 
cannot penetrate the perfect facade of her 
attitude to ask the question. 


Thus it is that one greets Mary Mc- 
Carthy’s latest book with something like 
avidity. Since she is here involved in the 
most ingenuous quest of all, that after her 
own origins, and since she writes in the 
first person, one hopes to surprise her in a 
more intimate mode than heretofore. But 
in this book, as in her others, the author 
takes refuge in a public pose. This time 
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the joke is on herself and the point of the 
story is “herself discomfited,” told with 
that same wry humor and ruefulness with 
which she has chronicled her other hero- 
ines, The child is perceived by her in the 
farcical mode, caught always in the psy- 
chic pratfall, a kind of chaplinesque waif, 
plucky, game, but eternally stubbing her 
toe. That self-irony which her heroines 
brandish even at the point of death like a 
badge of honor, shields Mary McCarthy 
in this public confrontation with herself. 
One can only admire the bravura of the 
pose, at the same time wondering what 
private hurt it masks. 


The Mounting Evidence 


By LEON DENNEN 


THE .KREMLIN, THE JEWS AND THE MIDDLE 
East by Jupp L. TELLER. Thomas Yoseloff. 
191 pp. $3.75. 


HE Objective historian of our era will 

have to probe deeply and diligently 
into a mountain of “contradictory evi- 
dence,” falsification and deceit to find the 
essential facts about the status of the 
nationalities and national minorities in the 
vast Russian empire after the Bolsheviks 
seized power in 1917, and it is altogether 
likely that many a Communist propaganda 
fable of the moment will go down as fact 
in the history books. Yet one essential 
fact already emerges clearly: In 1948, in 
their massacre and mass-exile of hundreds 
of Jewish writers, artists and scholars, the 
Kremlin oligarchs finally succeeded in 
their program— inaugurated by Lenin him- 
self under various theoretical disguises and 
relentlessly pursued by his successors from 
Stalin to Nikita Khrushchev—to liquidate 
the remnant of Jewish cultural and crea- 
tive life in Russia. 

It is this unremitting campaign against 
the Russian Jews, the systematic pogrom 
on the spiritual existence of a people that 
once stood in the front ranks of Jewish 
scholarship and leadership, that Judd L. 
Teller depicts again in his new book, The 
Kremlin, The Jews And The Middle East. 
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Other books, more detailed than Mr. 
Teller’s somewhat hastily-written volume 
—including Grigori Aaronson’s and Jacob 
Lestchinsky’s books in Yiddish and Sol- 
omon Schwartz’s The Jews in the Soviet 
Union—have sought to trace in the past 
decade or so the history of the Jew under 
Communism. Dr. Teller not only sup- 
plements these earlier studies but also 
presents much new information and evi- 
dence, a great deal of it based on news- 
paper reports and eyewitness accounts by 
Jews and non-Jews alike, which have be- 
come available only since the death of 
Stalin. His book would have been a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the 
Jews in Russia even if he had limited 
himself only to the gruesome chapter en- 
titled “Voice from Purgatory.” Based on 
a manuscript written in Hebrew by a Rus- 
sian Jew between 1952 and 1955 and sub- 
sequently smuggled out of Russia, it is 
probably the most powerful indictment of 
Communist cruelty, deception and distor- 
tion of history that has so far emerged 
from behind the Iron Curtain.* 


In what other country, except Nazi 
Germany, could a man like the brilliant 
Yiddish poet and critic Aaron Kushnirov 
—gentle, soft-spoken Kushnirov who had 
such child-like faith in the “Soviet experi- 
ment” and the future of Yiddish literature 
ir. Russia when I met him in Moscow in 
the ’30s—be forced to excoriate publicly 
and expose as “traitors” his closest friends 
and colleagues among the Yiddish writers 
of Russia? Where else would a man dying 
of cancer lament the fact that he had 
been spared while his colleagues had been 
executed by the MVD firing squads or 
exiled to Russia’s slave labor camps? “Why 
have I been treated more kindly by fate 
than my colleagues?” Kushnirov com- 
plained on his death-bed. “Why was I not 
arrested with them? Can it conceivably be 
true that I am the most righteous and de- 
serving of all the Jewish writers? If they 
have sinned, and I am virtuous, woe to 





* The manuscript was first published in He- 
brew in Davar and in Yiddish in the New 
York Jewish Daily Forward. Dr. Teller 
presents here, as far as I know, the first 
published English version. 
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such virtue! But it is far more likely that 
I am not even worthy of being a victim.” 


AM aware that some experts on Soviet 

Russia have questioned the “authen- 
ticity” of the manuscript, but no one now 
questions the shocking facts recorded by 
the anonymous Russian Jew at the peril 
of his life. The extinction in Russia of 
every Yiddish newspaper, magazine, 
school, printing press and the murder of 
Jewish writers and cultural leaders charged 
with “Zionism” or “cosmopolitanism” has 
long since been confirmed by the Polish 
Communist-Yiddish newspaper, Folk-sh- 
timme, and by the clumsy efforts of the 
Kremlin’s present collective rulers them- 
selves to “rehabilitate” posthumously the 
men and women they murdered in cold 
blood. Dr. Teller reports the “disappear- 
ance” of 238 Yiddish writers following the 
liquidation of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee, the last of the Jewish organ- 
izations in Russia. Eliahu Schulman, a 
noted Yiddish critic and probably the 
outstanding American authority on Yid- 
dish literature in Russia, estimates in the 
January, 1957 issue of Unzer Zeit that at 
least 600 were purged. 


And yet, even the mere existence of 600 
Yiddish writers, artists and Jewish cultural 
leaders is eloquent testimony to the vitality 
of Jewish culture in Russia. Although the 
Communists never relaxed their ban on 
the Hebrew language, Hebrew scholarship 
and especially on religious instruction, 
men like Kushnirov, David Bergelson, 
Peretz Markish, Der Nistor and the bril- 
liant literary historian Dr. Israel Zinberg 
continued, despite the Communist strait- 
jacket, to create and hope that Jewish 
culture, at least in its Yiddish version, 
would survive in Russia. Lenin, to be sure, 
in his polemics against the Bund as early 
as 1903, declared his belief that the Jews 
were not a nation and that the idea of a 
distinct Jewish culture was “anti-proleta- 
rian” and “reactionary.” Stalin parroted 
his master in his famous pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1913. Both master and disciple, 
basing themselves on some dubious “Marx- 
ist” reasoning, insisted that the only solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem was complete 
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assimilation. They even promised that af- 
ter the revolution the Jews would be 
given the “full opportunity” to assimilate 
and disappear altogether. 

Nevertheless, after the Bolsheviks over- 
threw Alexander Kerensky’s democratic 
regime in 1917, Lenin and subsequently 
Stalin—although neither ever revised his 
attitude on the Jews—at first “forgot” 
their Jewish program and permitted the 
Jewish section of the Russian Communist 
Party to carry on widespread cultural ac- 
tivity in Yiddish, and the slogan “Prole- 
tarian in content and National in form,” 
like all Communist double-talk and catch- 
phrases, was then applied also to the Jews. 

At one point, following the establish- 
ment of the Jewish agricultural settlements 
in the Crimea, which preceded Biro- 
Bidjan as a Jewish “autonomous” region, 
President Kalinin even declared in what 
Dr. Teller calls “fervent Zionist accents” 
that the “Jewish people faces a great task, 
that of preserving its nationality and this 
requires the transformation of a consider- 
able part of the Jewish population into a 
compactly settled agricultural peasantry 
of at least hundreds of thousands.” Crimea, 
like Biro-Bidjan, was, of course, designed 
only to counteract Zionist sympathy 
among the Jewish masses and, incidentally, 
to squeeze out substantial financial sup- 
port, especially dollars, from Jews abroad 
who were concerned with the fate of 
their fellow-Jews in Russia. 


R. TELLER justly charges the Jewish 

Communists in Russia with having 
played a treacherous role in the history 
of Russian Jewry. The Yevsekzia helped, 
he writes in “shutting down synagogues, 
informing on rabbis, Zionists, Hebrew 
writers” and also to “declass hundreds of 
thousands of Russian Jews by exposing 
their nonproletarian origin.” Yet many 
members of the Yevsekzia, as the author 
of the manuscript smuggled out of Russia 
indicates, were in effect “marranos” who 
had never completely broken with their 
Zionist, Territorialist or Bundist past and 
who, “like the victims of the Medieval 
inquisition,” publicly confessed Commu- 
nism and secretly kept their old faith. 
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Despite the Communists’ black record, 
it is Dr. Teller’s conviction that the Krem- 
lin’s anti-Semitism has not yet succeeded 
in destroying entirely the spirit of Russian 
Jewry and he presents interesting evidence 
of Jewish, especially Zionist, resistance. 
He even concludes that it is “the peculiar 
tragedy of the Jew that, much as he suf- 
fered under Communism, he can look 
forward only with trepidation to the dawn 
that might follow the routing of Commu- 
nist rule in Eastern Europe.” For the Jew, 
Dr. Teller believes, “that dawn might be 
a still darker night, red with the blood 
of Jewish martyrdom.” 


This conclusion, it seems to me, is 
neither fair to the Jews behind the Iron 
Curtain, whose stamina and spirit of 
resistance Dr. Teller extols, nor to the 
enslaved millions of non-Jews struggling 
heroically to cast off the yoke of Soviet 
domination. The recent anti-Soviet revolu- 
tions in Hungary and Poland did not 
result in anti-Jewish excesses despite the 
fact that for more than a decade some 
of the leading Stalinist executioners in 
both countries were of Jewish descent. 
The collapse of the Red empire and the 
liberation of the people behind the Iron 
Curtain might also herald the liberation of 
the Jews—a liberation that would also 
open wide the doors for a mass emigration 
to Israel. 


Judd L. Teller is a talented journalist 
and a serious student of Jewish affairs but 
some of his excursions into political diag- 
nosis are, it seems to me, unfortunate. His 
short and sketchy chapter on “Alternatives 
Or Dead End?” was obviously written in 
haste and adds little to our knowledge of 
Soviet intrigue in Israel and throughout 
the Arab world—a subject covered fully 
and competently by Walter Z. Laqueur 
in his recently-published Communism and 
Nationalism in the Middle East. Neverthe- 
less, The Kremlin, the Jews and the Mid- 
dle East (the title of the book would have 
been more accurate without “The Middle 
East”) is an earnest and worth-while effort 
to throw new light on the plight of Rus- 
sian Jewry, a subject which has too long 
been veiled by a curtain of falsifica- 
tion. It is certainly an important book for 
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every thoughtful reader concerned with 
human dignity and with the urgent need 
for peace in the nuclear age. 


The Dubious Revolt 


By EMIL LENGYEL 


REVOLT ON THE NILE, By COLONEL ANWAR 
Et SaDAT. With a Foreword by President 
Gamal Nasser. John Day. 1957. 159 pp. $3.00. 


N the Foreword to this small volume 

President Gamal Abdul Nasser pays 
homage to the “author’s military virtues, 
coolness, loyalty and devotion, force of 
character and disinterestedness, and finally 
his love of justice... .” 

The Egyptian President introduces the 
book as neither an autobiography nor a 
history of the Egyptian revolution, but a 
series of episodes and vivid portraits that 
have a direct bearing on today’s Egypt. 

Anwar El Sadat, the publishers tell us, 
was one of the “Free Officers” who de- 
throned King Farouk and established a re- 
public. He was imprisoned twice by order 
of the British, once in 1942 and again in 
1947. Since the revolution he has been 
Minister of State in the Nasser cabinet, 
Secretary of the Pan-Islam Congress, and 
editor of the Egyptian government news- 
paper, El Gumhuriya, “which position he 
still holds as one of the most outspoken 
voices of the West today.” 

This book is interesting on several 
counts. It relates the events that led to the 
overthrow of Farouk. It expresses the 
views, presumably official, of the ruling 
regime of Egypt on several important is- 
sues. Above all, it gives the “Free Offi- 
cers’” version of their attempted colla- 
boration with the German Wehrmacht 
when the Axis made its bid to reach the 
heart of the Middle East and establish con- 
tact with the German forces making their 
way across the Caucasus. 

The most interesting portion of this 
book deals with the attempt to establish 
the Egyptian liaison with the Germans. 
The year was 1941. In the heart of the 
Middle East, Iraq, under the leadership of 
Rashid Aly, rose against the English, while 
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the former Grand Mufti of Jerusalem was 
alerting the entire Arab world. The con- 
duct of war in North Africa was now in 
experienced German hands. “For England 
1941 was a tragic year,” the author writes, 
“for Egypt it was a year of hope. The 
British empire was confronted with the 
most dangerous situation in its history. . . . 
Defeat stared Britain in the face. Egypt 
owed it to herself to profit from these un- 
favorable circumstances. The morale of 
our forces was high, and they were ready 
to fight.” 


A group of Egyptian officers then or- 
ganized a revolutionary society. It main- 
tained great secrecy and was composed of 
sections, each of which consisted of sepa- 
rate cells. Supreme command was lodged 
in a Central Committee of a dozen mem- 
bers. The Society was dedicated to the 
liberation of Egypt from the British. 

The officers established contact with 
German headquarters then in Libya. They 
were not ready to act alone, however, and 
a regular war against the British was out 
of the question, for England, though weak, 
was well armed. “But if a junction could 
be effected between the Egyptian insur- 
gents and the Axis troops, our war would 
become an international affair,” El Sadat 
states. 

In March 1941 an agent of the Wehr- 
macht sought out the highest ranking offi- 
cer, General Aziz El Masri, and transmit- 
ted a message from the Reich. The Ger- 
mans would be happy, they said, to co- 
operate with him and asked him to suggest 
a disused airfield in Egypt where they 
could pick him up and fly him to a con- 
ference. 


They decided upon El Khataba, a dis- 
used airport in the Western Desert. The 
author and the Chief of Staff went there 
in a car to reconnoitre the area. How great 
was their surprise when they found the 
region swarming with British troops. The 
Wehrmacht then recommended another 
spot near Gabel Rozza, near the Oasis 
Road. This seemed to be a good landing 
place, firm and level. The Germans seemed 
to know Egypt better than the Egyptians 
did. A rendezvous was arranged and the 
Egyptian officers were told the signals to 
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give the German aircraft. The Egyptian 
Chief of Staff was on his way to the 
rendezvous on the appointed day when 
his car broke down. A German aircraft 
bearing R.A.F. markings did arrive at the 
appointed place but had to turn back 
when it found that the General was not 
there. 


A third attempt was made. This time 
the General and an aide were to escape in 
an Egyptian military plane. Again fate was 
against them. The aircraft struck a post 
during the take-off and crashed, but the 
would-be fugitives miraculously escaped 
with their lives. “I still think,” the author 
comments, “that if ill luck had not so 
dogged our enterprise, we might have 
struck a quick blow at the British, joined 
forces with the Axis and changed the 
course of events.” 


= traumatic moment in the life of the 
organization of the Egyptian Free Offi- 
cers occurred on February 4, 1942, the 
day of Egypt’s supreme humiliation at 
British hands. On that day the British Am- 
hassador, Sir Miles Lampson, used tanks 
to force King Farouk to dismiss his Prime 
Minister Hussein Sirry Pasha and to ap- 
point Mustafa Nahas Pasha in his place. 
From that day on, Anwar El Sadat writes, 
the sovereign became irascible and violent, 
a paranoiac. At the same time he under- 
went a physical change, put on fat and 
aged prematurely. The real revolutionary 
conspiracy dates back to this time. 


The British forces had been pushed out 
of Libya and had taken up positions at E] 
Alamein. It seemed that one more push 
was needed to send the English reeling 
toward the Nile; Alexandria and Cairo 
would be taken, and the Axis would be- 
stride the Middle East. The Allies made 
preparations to evacuate Egypt’s two great 
cities. The civilians had been ordered to 
leave and the British Embassy was burn- 
ing its diplomatic papers. 

The plan of the revolutionary group was 
to stage a coup in Cairo and overthrow 
the government. Then the Egyptian army 
was to harry the British forces, join up 
with the Axis troops “and the fate of the 
British Empire would be sealed.” 
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Again the plan came to naught, but this 
time not because of “bad luck” but be- 
cause of what the author calls “Egyptian 
treason.” Prime Minister Nahas had the 
plotters arrested. Anwar El Sadat was 
caught by the British Counter Espionage 
Service while he was engaged in parleys 
with two of Erwin Rommel’s agents. 


After World War II the Free Officers 
concentrated on putting an end to the rule 
of King Farouk. The mastermind was 
Gamal Nasser. But Nasser, “a man with- 
out personal ambition, wished to yield the 
place of honor to an older man, a soldier 
whose honesty and bravery were widely 
recognized.” The young officers had the 
choice of three senior officers: Ferik Aziz 
El Masri, General Fuad Sadek and Mo- 
hammed Neguib. The first two could not 
accept the assignment and so Mohammed 
Neguib became the ostensible standard- 
bearer of the revolt. 


The Executive Committee of the Free 
Officers devised two plans to get rid of 
Farouk. The first plan was a peaceful one, 
and consisted of three closely coordinated 
stages: the plotters were to grasp military 
control; then, they were to seize civil au- 
thority by capturing the telephone, tele- 
graph and radio key points and the min- 
istries; finally, the King was to be de- 
posed. If this plan failed another was to 
be put into effect promptly. This envisaged 
the mass assassination of the leading fig- 
ures of the royal regime. Nasser opposed 
this plan, however, on the ground that it 
would give the reactionaries their chance 
to cry anarchy and to denounce the Free 
Officers as criminal agitators. 

There was no need to resort to the sec- 
ond plan since the first one proved suc- 
cessful. General Neguib had no active part 
in it, the author tells us. After the coup 
succeeded, he appeared in the circle of the 
Free Officers and congratulated them. “We 
constructed a legend around him [General 
Neguib] which everybody believed. The 
whole world was under the impression that 
he had been the brains and the motive 
force behind the revolution. We did not 
wish to explain that he was simply a pup- 
pet. So he became a legendary figure, a 
sort of George Washington of Egypt, 
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crowned by the glory of a successful revo- 
lution. . . . We raised him to the summit 
and then we had to dash him down again.” 


Meanwhile, Anwar El Sadat tells us, 
King Farouk asked the British Middle 
East Headquarters at Fayid for military 
support. In order to prevent the British 
from moving upon the capital, Egyptian 
armed forces took up positions between the 
Nile and the Suez Canal, where the Brit- 
ish forces were then concentrated. 


This, then, is the story of the Revolt on 
the Nile, as Colonel El Sadat tells it. Since 
the most important part of his narrative 
deals with the attempt of Egyptian army 
officers to establish a junction with the 
Germans in North Africa, the question 
arises as to how great the danger was of 
Axis victory, as a result of Egypt’s help. 
Throughout this book the author tries to 
convey the impression that the Egyptian 
army under the Free Officers was a tre- 
mendous force. But organization, evi- 
dently, was not the officer’s forte and three 
fiascos in quick succession when they at- 
tempted to reach the Germans cannot be 
attributed to mere luck or the lack of it. It 
is therefore not likely that such an army 
would have increased the German strength 
and changed the course of war. 


The author pays scant attention to the 
details of the revolt on the Nile against 
the monarchy. However, here, too, he 
leaves the impression that it was not so 
much the strength of the army officers as 
the weakness of the court camarilla that 
was responsible for the quick turn of 
events. The regime of Farouk simply disin- 
tegrated. 


F El Sadat is a spokesman of Nasser, as 
he seems to be at the moment, what 
policy declarations can the reader find in 
this little book? There is the rather signi- 
ficant statement about the Arab League. 
It apparently has been written off by Nas- 
ser as a co-ordinating body of Arab na- 
tions. The author tells us that the League 
was formed on Egypt’s initiative, but that 
“when Nahas had failed to make the Arab 
League a Wafd party platform and Fa- 
rouk had failed to make it an instrument 
of reactionary despotism, it ceased to serve 
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any specific purpose, and gradually be- 
came a tribune from which the voice of 
the Arabs made itself heard in the Arab 
world.” But the author does not explain 
why no attempt is now made to resurrect 
the Arab League. 


Anwar El Sadat reiterates the old canard 
about the creation of Israel. The Western 
powers, he says, realized after two world 
wars that they were powerless to maintain 
their position by the old methods and 
evolved a new plan, “to place the indus- 
trial power and energy of Israel at the 
service of imperialism.” He sees it as im- 
perialism’s last fling and recites history to 
show that Great Powers are most danger- 
ous when they are on the point of disin- 
tegration. “The imperialist economy of the 
United States” went to the assistance of 
European imperialism in Palestine, by in- 
vesting an enormous capital sum in the 
country. American ambition had been 
roused by the war, he states, and the State 
Department dreamed of focusing its au- 
thority on the Islamic world. They set up 
the State of Israel in the hope of gaining 
a foothold astride one of the world’s main 
trade routes where they could keep an eye 
on the Russian colossus. 

El Sadat’s reliability as a historian is 
not of the highest. Thus he writes that dur- 
ing the North African campaign Winston 
Churchill ordered the “Egyptian divisions” 
withdrawn from the Western Desert and 
that Cairo felt this as an awful humiliation. 
History knows nothing about such divisions 
though the North African campaign has 
been written up in great detail. Churchill 
devotes much space to the campaign in his 
monumental six volume history of the Sec- 
ond World War. The fourth volume, “The 
Hinge of Fate,” gives an hour by hour ac- 
count of this crucial campaign but no 
mention is made of Egyptian divisions. 

While the author describes the free offi- 
cers’ attempts to establish contact with the 
Axis during the war, he fails to give 
“credit” for contact that existed between 
former King Farouk and the Axis. It was 
not in his interest to mention this fact 
since pro-Axis sentiments would have 
made the King appear less villainous in 
Egyptian eyes. 
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El Sadat’s dates, too, are badly confused. 
He seems not to have heard about the 
Truman Doctrine and conditions that led 
to its formulation. At one point of his nar- 
rative he promises terrible revelations 
about Egypt’s first President, General Mo- 
hammed Neguib, then he forgets all about 
it. He mentions an unspecified “march of 
the Egyptian army” upon Cairo but gives 
no details about it. He could not give de- 
tails since there was no such march. He 
also writes that King Farouk “resigned” in 
February, 1942, after the humiliating en- 
counter with the British Ambassador. His- 
tory knows nothing about such a resigna- 
tion. Nor does history know anything 
about Farouk’s call for British help to 
save him from his countrymen. If he did 
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make it—and that is not impossible—the 
author should have documented his alle- 
gation. Anwar El Sadat’s story about the 
background of the revolution against Fa- 
rouk is also at variance with the account 
of Nasser, provided in the latter’s book 
“Egypt’s Liberation, The Philosophy of the 
Revolution” where he traces the collapse 
ot royal authority to the Egyptian army’s 
debacle in the war against Israel in 1948. 
El Sadat makes no such claim. It is pos- 
sibie that this small book was written after 
the Sinai campaign in the autumn of 1956, 
and that the discomfiture of the Egyptian 
armed forces there at the hands of the 
Israelis made it desirable to rectify the 
previous official interpretation of the back- 
ground of the Revolt on the Nile. 
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for the Tories. To this Benjamin 
Franklin (according to an entry, dated 
June 3, 1782, in his journal) replied: 
“As to the loyalists, I repeated what I 
had said to him [the British commis- 
sioner] when first here, that their es- 
tates had been confiscated by the laws 
made in particular States where the de- 
linquents had resided, and not by any 
law of Congress, who, indeed, had 
no power, either to make such laws or 
to repeal them, or to dispense with 
them, and, therefore, could give no 
power to their Commissioners to treat 
a restoration for those people; that it 
was an affair pertaining to each State. 
That if there were justice in compensa- 
ting them, it must be due from Eng- 
land rather than America; but, in my 
opinion, England was not under any 
very great obligations to them, since 
it was by their misrepresentations and 
bad counsels, she had been driven into 
this miserable war. And that if an ac- 
count was to be brought against us for 
their losses, we should more than bal- 
ance it by an account of the ravages 
they committed all along the coast of 
America.” 


USTICE CHASE of the United States 

Supreme Court was to point out 
in Ware v. Hylton (3 Dallas), decided 
in 1796, that Congress had the general 
power to make peace under the ninth 
of the Articles of Confederation (rati- 
fied in 1781) and of necessity had the 
power to determine its terms. However, 


in view of the legislation by the several 


states against the Loyalists, Franklin 
may properly have concluded, as he 
stated, that in this field the commis- 
sioners of Congress had no power to 
make any contrary arrangement. Be- 
sides, certain of the states had expressly 
limited, or had tried to limit, the pow- 
ers of the commissioners in this respect. 
The assembly of Virginia, for example, 
had resolved unanimously: “that all de- 
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mands or requests of the British court 
for the restoration of property confis- 
cated by the States were wholly impos- 
sible; and that their [Virginia’s] dele- 
gates should be instructed to move Con- 
gress that they should direct the depu- 
ties for adjusting peace not to agree to 
any such restitution.” And the New 
York Assembly had likewise resolved: 
“That as, on the one hand, the scales 
of justice do not require, so, on the 
other, the public tranquillity will not 
permit, that such adherents who have 
been attainted should be restored to 
the rights of citizens; and there can be 
no reason for restoring property which 
has been confiscated or forfeited” (both 
resolutions quoted by Ellis, p. 209). It 
was unlikely, therefore, that before the 
adoption of the federal constitution the 
states would have considered themselves 
bound by any provision in the treaty 
of peace requiring restitution or com- 
pensation. 

This particular question, however, 
did not arise. When Franklin refused 
to consider any compensation for the 
Loyalists, the British commissioners 
took the position that unless the Loyal- 
ists were indemnified and the fisheries 
(another subject of discussion) limited 
as proposed, the treaty would have to 
go back to London for further consid- 
eration by the British ministry. Frank- 
lin thereupon said that, if the treaty 
were to go back for further considera- 
tion, the British should take along for 
consideration an additional provision 
by which the King would recommend 
to Parliament compensation to the 
Americans for all the goods taken by 
the British army during the war, for 
the tobacco, rice, indigo, and Negroes 
plundered from the Americans, for the 
vessels and cargoes seized before the 
declaration of war, and for all the 
towns, villages, and farms burned and 
destroyed by his troops. 


The British commissioners said no 
more about sending the treaty back to 
London and, as they were fully author- 
ized, signed the treaty. The definitive 
treaty of peace was concluded at Paris, 
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September 3, 1793. It contained two 
articles with respect to the Loyalists. By 
the fifth, it was merely agreed that “the 
Congress should earnestly recommend 
it to the legislatures of the several States 
to provide for the restitution . . . of the 
estates, rights, and properties of persons 
resident in districts in the possession 
of his Majesty’s arms, and who have not 
borne arms against the said States. And 
that persons of any other description 
should have free liberty to go to any 
part or parts of any of the thirteen 
United States, and therein to remain 
twelve months, unmolested in their 
endeavors to obtain the restitution of 
such of their estates, rights and proper- 
ties as may have been confiscated; and 
that Congress shall also earnestly recom- 
mend to the several States a reconsidera- 
tion and revision of all acts or laws re- 
garding the premises, so as to render 
the said laws or acts perfectly consist- 
ent, not only with justice and equity, 
but with that spirit of conciliation 
which, on the return of the blessings 
of peace, should universally prevail. 
And that Congress shall also earnestly 
recommend to the several States, that 
the estates, rights and properties of 
such last mentioned persons, shall be 
restored to them, they refunding to 
any person who may now be in posses- 
sion the bona fide price (where any has 
been given) which such persons may 
have paid on purchasing any of the 
said lands, rights or properties, since 
the confiscation, . . .” 


: SIXTH article of the treaty pro- 
vided: “. . . there shall be no future 
confiscations made, nor any prosecu- 
tions commenc’d against any person or 
persons for, or by reason of the part 
which he or they may have taken in 
the present war; and that no person 
shall, on that account, suffer any future 
loss or damage, either in his person, 
liberty, or property; and those who may 
be in confinement on such charges, at 
the time of the ratification of the treaty 
in America, shall be immediately set 
at liberty... .” 
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It was Franklin’s opinion that how- 
ever effective the “recommendations” of 
Congress to the states had been to or- 
ganize resistance against the British, in 
the case of the fifth article of the treaty 
they would prove futile. And so they 
were. As for the sixth article, this, too, 
was ignored by the states for some time. 
But, in any event, both articles were 
considered of some importance by the 
British ministry in view of the expected 
opposition in Parliament to the treaty 
because of the failure to make any real 
provision for the losses of the Loyalists. 

Congress ratified the articles of peace 
January 14, 1784; and, according to its 
terms, duly made the “recommenda- 
tions.” As stated above, the legislatures 
of the states ignored them. The confis- 
cation of Tory property by the states— 
in spite of the sixth article of the treaty 
—continued, and in almost every state 
the Tories were disfranchised. Many 
were tarred and feathered and driven 
out of town; and some who actually re- 
turned and attempted to obtain the 
restitution of their property, in accord- 
ance with the fifth article of the treaty, 
were warned to leave; a few were mur- 
dered (Van Tyne, Loyalists in the 
American Revolution, p. 295; McMas- 
ter, History of the United States, vol. I, 
pp. 106-128). 


HE people of the former colonies 

were in no mood to do anything 
for the allies of their late enemies. 
First, the whole course of the Tories 
was held “in irritated remembrance” 
(Ellis, p. 207). Second, the property in 
question had in many cases changed 
hands, not once but several times, and 
it would have been difficult, and have 
caused great hardship, to retake it. “As 
to the restoration of confiscated estates,” 
Franklin was to write from Philadel- 
phia to an Englishman as late as Sep- 
tember 28, 1787, “it is an operation 


that none of our politicians have as yet 


ventured to propose, They are a sort 
of people, that love to fortify them- 
selves in their projects by precedent. 
Perhaps they wait to see your govern- 
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ment restore the forfeited estates in 
Scotland to the Scotch, those in Ireland 
to the Irish, and those in England to 
the Welch [sic]” (Sparks, vol. X, p. 
$24). Third, the country itself was ex- 
hausted by the long war, had great 
debts and a worthless currency. 


Finally, as Franklin was to point out 
in a letter from Passy, France, dated 
June 26, 1785, to his correspondent in 
England: “. . . we differ a little in our 
sentiments respecting the Loyalists (as 
they called themselves), and the con- 
duct of America towards them, which, 
you think, ‘seems actuated by a spirit 
of revenge; and that it would have been 
more agreeable to policy, as well as jus- 
tice, to have returned their estates upon 
their taking the oaths of allegiance to 
the new governments.’ That there 
should still be some resentment against 
them in the breasts of those, who have 
had their houses, farms, and towns so 
lately destroyed, and relatives scalped 
under the conduct of the royalists, is 
not wonderful; though I believe the 
opposition given by many to their re- 
establishing among us is owing to a firm 
persuasion that there could be no re- 
liance on their oaths... .” (Sparks, vol. 
X. p. 191; italics mine. C.R.). 

For there were many Americans at 
that time—and Franklin among them— 
who did not think that the treaty of 
peace had ended hostilities. As Frank- 
lin wrote to the President of Congress: 
“With respect to the British court, we 
should, I think, be constantly on our 
guard, and impress strongly upon our 
minds that, though it has made peace 
with us, it is not in truth reconciled 
either to us, or to its loss of us, but still 
flatters itself with hopes that some 
change in the affairs of Europe, or dis- 
union among ourselves, may afford 
them an opportunity of recovering 
their dominion, punishing those who 
have most offended, and securing our 
future dependence.” (Sparks, vol. X, 


p. 38). 


some FIFTH article of the treaty, in 
spite of its fine feathers, deceived 
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no one in England. Lord Shelburne 
said, defending himself in Parliament: 
“I had but the alternative either to 
accept the terms proposed or to con- 
tinue the war. . . . Parliament [should 
the “recommendations” of Congress 
prove ineffective] could take cognizance 
of their [the Loyalists’] case . . . without 
one drop of blood spilt, and without 
one-fifth of the expense of one year’s 
campaign, happiness and ease can be 
given to the loyalists.” 

In fact, the commissioners had come 
to the conclusion during the negotia- 
tions for the treaty that each side must 
bear its own losses and provide for its 
own sufferers (Sabine, p. 102) and, 
though “the claims of the loyalists were 
undeniable . . . they were claims upon 
Great Britain, not upon the American 
States” (Massey, vol. III, p. 135). Par- 
liament, by a majority of seventeen, 
passed a vote of censure against the 
commissioners for consenting to the 
fifth article, and Shelburne resigned 
as prime minister. 


In July of 1783, Parliament passed a 
“compensation act” for the Loyalists. 
Their losses were chiefly from the con- 
fiscation of houses and lands, of goods 
in warehouses, and in debts due. To 
prove loss, the refugees had to submit 
evidence sufficient to satisfy the com- 
missioners under the act. This was not 
always easy to obtain. Officials in the 
States were hardly enthusiastic about 
assisting the refugees; those who had 
purchased confiscated property depre- 
ciated its value; perishable goods were 
forgotten; and debtors denied their 
debts. Claimants had to appear in per- 
son, if possible, “with witnesses, de- 
tailed statements, vouchers and inven- 
tories” (Ellis, p. 212). Agents in the 
United States, Nova Scotia, and Can- 
ada investigated the claims of those too 
poor to go to England. 

The claimants in England, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada 
totaled less than six thousand (about 
5,700, and a thousand or so withdrew 
or did not establish their claims). It 
took the commissioners about five years 
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(1783-1788) to conclude their work. (In 
1786, the agents of the Loyalists begged 
Parliament to hurry the commissioners, 
and told of many Loyalists in want and 
some in jail for debt.) About three mil- 
lion, one hundred thousand pounds 
were distributed; and, in general, the 
claimants received somewhat less than 
a third of their claims. In addition, an- 
nuities to former officials, half-pay to 
provincial military officers, grants of 
land in British North America, and 
posts due to patronage, increased the 
awards. 

“I see,” said Franklin, in a letter 
dated June 26, 1785, “your Parliament 
is about to fulfil those promises [of 
indemnification to the Loyalists]. To 
this I have no objection, because, 
though still our enemies, they are men; 
they are in necessity; and I think even 
a hired assassin has a right to his pay 
from his employer. It seems, too, more 
reasonable, that the expense of paying 
them should fall upon the government 
who encouraged the mischief done, 
rather than upon us who suffered it; 
the confiscated estates making amends 
but for a very small part of that mis- 
chief. .. .” (Sparks, vol. X, p. 193). 

Loyalists who had fied north to what 
still remained British territory were 
each given five hundred acres, if head 
of a family—three hundred acres if 
single men. Building materials and 
tools (ax, spade, hoe, and plough) were 
given each head of a family. About 25,- 
000 were entitled to rations. Of these 
colonists and the other Loyalists, Frank- 
lin said in a letter dated at Philadel- 
phia, November 5, 1789: “They have 
left us, to live under the government 
of their king in England and Nova 
Scotia. We do not miss them, nor wish 
their return; nor do we envy them their 
present happiness.” 


In time, when the passions of war 
diminished, public resentment against 
the Tories also abated. But as long as 
wounds were bleeding and the young 
republic in danger, so wise and tem- 
perate a statesman as Benjamin Frank- 
lin refused to consider the return of 
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the refugees who had sided with the 
enemy and whose loyalty—should Eng- 
land strike again—was suspect. 


The Oil Sheikhdoms 


By PAUL JOHNSON 


UWEIT is like a night-club: murky, 
K unwholesome, fascinating, expens- 
ive and, in the last resort, dangerous. 
Nowhere else have I found myself so 
acutely and so unpleasantly aware of 
the physical power of money. Kuweit’s 
two big fields, 20 miles south of Kuweit 
town, are now producing oil at an an- 
nual rate of nearly 60 million tons—and 
it is the cheapest crude on earth. Be- 
neath the flat yellow mud and sand 
lie about 20 per cent of the world’s 
estimated oil reserves. Since production 
started in 1946, Kuweit has received 
nearly £400 million in royalties, and 
they are now running at the annual 
rate of £120 million. For a state with 
a population of under 250,000 this 
means rapid, constant and violent 
change. 


Circling over the town in an elderly 
Viking, I saw a planner’s dream: wide 
white boulevards fanning out from the 
city center, with thousands of brightly 
colored American cars purring along 
them like contented ants. At ground 
level, inside the airport, the picture 
begins to change. Ferocious soldiers, 
armed to the teeth and dressed in 
vaguely British uniforms, lounge 
around, impassively watching Lebanese 
merchants as they carry bags of smug- 
gled gold to Cadillacs waiting outside. 
Behind the customs counter stand tall, 
elegant Bedouins, in spotless white 
linen gowns and silk headcloths, each 
with an enormous gold watch, an en- 
ormous gold signet ring, and an enorm- 
mous gold Parker 51. Once outside the 
airport, Bedlam begins in earnest, 

In Kuweit, things began to go wrong 
the moment the oil started to flow. 
Despite the success of the adviserate 
system in Bahrein, the British did not 
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insist—as they were in a position to do 
at that stage—that the Ruler appoint 
a British adviser; worse, they allowed 
him to appoint members of his family 
to the five principal departments of 
state which were created, Not until 
1950 did they persuade him to think 
in terms of a development plan, and 
not until 1952 was a permanent official, 
General Hasted, appointed Controller 
of Planning. At this stage, the principal 
object of British policy—in so far as it 
had any object at all—seems to have 
been to ensure that all government 
contracts went to British companies. 
_In this they succeeded, and the entire 
15-year development plan was appor- 
tioned out among five British firms, The 
government did not carry out a prelim- 
inary cost survey, did not call for 
tenders, and simply awarded contracts 
on a cost-plus basis. To make matters 
worse, the Ruler insisted that each 
project should have a Kuweiti “sleeping 
partner”—drawn, of course, from his 
own family—sharing 50 per cent of the 
profits. The percentage profit was thus 
doubled, from 7.5 to 15 per cent; no 
anti-inflationary precautions were 
taken, labor and materials costs rock- 
eted, much of the finished work was of 
inferior quality, and the Ruler’s rage 
overflowed when the time came to pay 
the price of his own folly. 

In 1945, General Hasted resigned in 
disgust. A Syrian successor was ap- 
pointed, but he, too, was soon driven 
to resignation. The five British con- 
tractors were forced to leave, most of 
their work unfinished. Some projects 
are still being carried out, but the de- 
velopment program as such no longer 
exists. British officials are being system- 
atically weeded out of government de- 
partments and replaced by Kuweitis on 
a basis of pure, unadulterated nepot- 
ism. Most of the financial power is in 
the hands of the so-called Minister of 
Public Works, the Ruler’s half-brother, 
a Negro half-caste of slave origin, called 
Sheikh Fahad Al Salam. He delegates 
most of his authority to an Inspector- 
General, a young Lebanese called Fuad 
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Abdul Baki, whom he “discovered” in 
Beirut. And to complicate matters still 
further, young Fuad, who evidently 
comes of fertile stock, has brought to 
Kuweit over 60 members of his own 
family, who today constitute a sizeable 
proportion of the senior civil service. 


In consequence, the public works 
department’s compound has become a 
sort of Aladdin’s cave in which the 
sheikh keeps everything, from 30 
Cadillacs to ten cases of lipstick, which 
he does not require for his immediate 
personal use, No budget is prepared, 
no accounts are kept, no audits are 
held, and there is no distinction be- 
tween ministers’ personal financial 
transactions and those of their depart- 
ments, In theory, one-third of the in- 
come from oil is spent on development, 
one-third on the Ruler’s personal ex- 
penses, and one-third is banked in Lon- 


‘don; but despite the fabulous rise in 


royalties, the proportion allotted to 
reserves has now fallen to a fifth. 


Of course, not everything has been 
wasted. Kuweit now has the largest sea- 
water distillery in the world, an ex- 
cellent free health service, 68 schools— 
including a vast high school, of Baby- 
lonian luxury, which will one day be- 
come a university—and a high-quality 
road network which is nearing comple- 
tion. How much benefit these have 
brought to the Kuweitis is problemati- 
cal, Of all things, Kuweit is most short 
of technical skill; but when I visited 
the new, and magnificently equipped, 
technical school just outside the town, 
I thought I had wandered into one of 
the sheikh’s palaces by mistake. The 
students were lying in the sun in a 
rainbow-colored courtyard, with foun- 
tains playing merrily; overhead, huge 
loudspeakers blared out a Strauss waltz. 
It was all rather like a lavish holiday 
camp—except there were no gym-mis- 
tresses to tell people what to do. 


ere blissfully along on its oceans 
of oil, Kuweit is running fast into 
trouble. A week before I arrived a 
curious incident occurred, which most 
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people have interpreted as a reversion 
into the past, but which in all proba- 
bility is a hint of things to come. At- 
tracted by Kuweit’s fabulous wealth, 
more and more nomads have been 
flocking into the town from the desert. 
Many of them claim to be distant con- 
nections of the ruling family, the Al- 
Sabahs, and demand, in consequence, 
a hereditary share in the oil revenues. 
Three years ago, a Saudi family called 
the El-Maliks, descendants of slaves 
once owned by the Al-Sabahs, moved 
into Kuweit. The Emir provided them 
with a house, but they subsequently 
laid claim to ownership of a village on 
the coast, twenty miles south of the 
town. The case went to the Emir’s 
court, where judgment was against 
them. They then introduced a further 
claim to nearly 50 per cent of Kuweit 
town itself, and the Emir reluctantly 
decided to expel them from the terri- 
tory. The El-Maliks responded by hir- 
ing some 30 Saudi mercenaries and 
fortifying their house; with the help 
of relatives in the Kuweit Security 
Department they obtained large quant- 
ities of small-arms, ammunition and 
sandbags. 

At this point, Sheikh Abdullah 
Mabarak, Kuweit’s Minister of the In- 
terior, took matters out of the Emir’s 
hands. He gave the El-Maliks a 7-day 
ultimatum to leave the country, and 
after its expiration he moved in units 
of Kuweit’s 2,500-strong army. The in- 
vestment of the house should have 
been a simple police operation, and 
the necessary weapons—tear-gas bombs, 
fired from mortars—were in fact avail- 
able. Instead, Mabarak employed two 
squadrons of artillery; 25-pounders 
were brought into position, and 2- 
pounder guns fired between 40 and 50 
rounds of solid shells at point-blank 
range. Most of these, fortunately, land- 
ed in the harbor, but 10 struck the 
house itself and two more went 
through the roofs of neighboring 
houses, whose inhabitants, needless to 
say, had received no warning of the 
operations. In all, eight people were 
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killed, but in the confusion the prin- 
cipal members of the El-Malik clan 
escaped, The spectacle, I should add, 
was watched by about 3,000 cheering 
Kuweitis. 


Mabarak’s motive in staging this bat- 
tle was perfectly clear. The present 
Ruler is now 65, and his life-ex- 
pectation has not been increased by 
his recent marriage to a 15-year-old 
girl. The succession will almost certain- 
ly be disputed, and the three principal 
contenders are Sheikh Jaber Al Ah- 
med, the young and comparatively 
progressive Chief of Security in the 
oilfield, who has the backing of the 
British; Sheikh Fahad Al Salam, who 
has most of the money; and Mabarak 
himself, who has the army. The siege 
of the El-Maliks’ house was intended 
as a visible warning to all concerned 
that he intends to use it. Mabarak has 
no patience with the nationalists and 
regards Kuweit’s development schemes 
as a criminal waste of money; his hero 
is King Saud’s father, Ibn Saud, and 
he would like to run Kuweit’s affairs 
on the pattern of Saudi Arabia. 


Meanwhile, nationalism, trained and 
encouraged by the 1,200 Palestinians 
and Egyptians who form 60 per cent 
of the Kuweiti civil service, is steadily 
gaining ground, The nominal leader 
of the movement is Sheikh Jarem AIl- 
Katani, a charming young British- 
trained Chief of Police, who resigned 
from his post last November when 
ordered to break up a _ nationalist 
demonstration; the real leader is Dr. 
Ahmed Khatib, a saturnine descend- 
ant of a Saudi slave-family, who is 
generally thought to be a member of 
the Communist Party. If Mabarak 
seizes power the clash will become 
open and violent. And between these 
two irreconcilable forces, powerless ap- 
parently to do anything at all, stand 
the British. Other things being equal, 
Kuweit’s future would be of interest 
merely as a brilliant academic illus- 
tration of the workings of pure poli- 
tical forces at a primitive level. Alas, 
of every five barrels of fuel oil used 
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in British industry, three come from 
Kuweit. 


AHREIN’s tragedy is more complex. 
The island has possessed oil- 
wealth much longer than any other 
of the Gulf states, but in much smaller 
quantities, Royalties from the oilfield, 
with its annual output of 1.5 million 
tons, and from the refinery—the largest, 
after Abadan, in the Middle East— 
are only in the region of £3 million a 
year, and unlikely to rise much higher; 
but they have been coming in since the 
1930’s, Thanks to Sir Charles Belgrave, 
until January the Ruler’s adviser, they 
have been usefully employed. In many 
respects, Bahrein is a miniature wel- 
fare state; and it is the only country 
in the Arabian peninsula whose 
government is conducted on modern 
principles, There is a written criminal 
code, public accounting, an annual 
budget; only two ministers are drawn 
from the ruling family, and both are 
experts, Manama, the capital, is clean, 
tidy, efficient and hard-working. But 
the most striking difference can be 
felt instantly by simply talking to the 
inhabitants: Bahrein has had a whole 
generation of universal, free education. 
And this, of course, in political 
terms means trouble. Indeed, until 
November, Bahrein possessed the near- 
est equivalent in Arabia to a modern 
political party: the Committee of Na- 
tional Unity. Its leaders were essen- 
tially moderate men, influenced, natu- 
rally, by Cairo for the simple reason 
that most of their supporters listen to 
the Voice of the Arabs; but reformists 
in outlook and without the congenital 
Anglophobia which marks Arab na- 
tionalism elsewhere. Indeed, and this is 
the curious fact, they regarded the 
British as their allies; for in Bahrein 
the Foreign office has played a very 
devious game, Since the foundation of 
the CNU, the Political Agent and the 
British Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
who has his headquarters in Bahrein, 
used it as an instrument to force the 
Emir and Sir Charles Belgrave to in- 
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troduce elective principles of demo 
cratic government. One of the Foreign 
Office’s objectives was to secure Bel- 
grave’s removal, since they apparently 
considered his influence over the Ruler 
as a source of political embarrassment. 
Throughout 1956, they both encour- 
aged the CNU to press their demands 
and, at the same time, prevented the 
Ruler from taking punitive measures 
against them. Following the March 
riots, the Ruler wished to arrest all the 
CNU leaders; the British vetoed it, 
and informed the CNU of their action. 

But this Machiavellian policy had 
two fatal drawbacks. Firstly, the British 
had no clear idea of how far they 
wished the CNU to go, or what their 
own position would be if an open 
clash developed; their policy had not 
been thought out to its logical con- 
clusions, Secondly, and in consequence, 
the CNU itself gradually formed the 
view that British support would al- 
ways be forthcoming. After the March 
riots, and the British intervention in 
their favor, they became convinced the 
British wanted them to force a show- 
down with the Ruler. Unfortunately, 
the crisis came in November over the 
Suez issue. The popular demand for 
violent action was very strong, but it 
seems that the CNU leaders could, and 
would, have held their militants in 
check if they had not been quite cer- 
tain of British approval. The ensuing 
riots were very serious indeed, but it 
was the British who really lost their 
heads. Far from intervening to save 
the CNU, they abruptly reversed their 
policy, openly approved the draconian 
measures taken against the nationalists, 
and provided both prison accommo- 
dation for the three principal leaders— 
each sentenced to 14 years’ detention 
—in St. Helena, and the transport to 
take them there. 

Hence, in one week, British folly 
encompassed the destruction of the one 
progressive, democratic and funda- 
mentally pro-western nationalist move- 
ment in the Persian Gulf. Constitu- 
tional advance has been indefinitely 
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suspended, the nationalists are leader- 
less, and those militants who escaped 
imprisonment are now in exile in 
Kuweit, where they are being trained 
in quite a different political school. 
And the most depressing fact of all is 
that the British in Bahrein have learned 
absolutely nothing from their ex- 
perience. Sitting behind their desks, 
gazing out at the dancing waters of 
the Gulf, wondering what to do next, 
they are quite contentedly placing the 
blame exclusively on the shoulders of 
Sir Anthony Eden. “Everything was 
going fine,” they say, “until Suez... .” 


ATAR is the ultimate horror. The 
town crouches on the edge of a 


vast, empty peninsula whose only inhabi- 


tants seem to be the most sinister black 
goats in the world and gay, prehistoric 
lizards. The state gets over £20 million 
a year in royalties, which gives it the 
highest per capita income in the world. 
The profligacy and ignorance which 
flourish so lustily in Kuweit here find 
their purest expression. In the harbor 
a magnificent luxury yacht—a present 
from King Saud on the occasion of his 
state visit—swings at anchor. With its 
dashing Italian captain and its smart 
European crew, it costs £2,000 a week 
to maintain. But the Ruler has found a 
textual reference in the Koran which 
forbids sea travel (he recently abolished 
the teaching of geography in the state’s 
schools for exactly the same reason the 
Holy Office condemned Galileo), and 
during the two-and-a-half years in 
which the yacht has been in his posses- 
sion, it has made one solitary and 
humiliating trip: to pick up a small 
cargo of dates in Basra. 

Some of Qatar’s horrors are visible, 
others hidden behind thick mud-and- 
concrete walls. Inside the Ruler’s 
palaces are 450 American cars, many 
still inside the crates in which they 
arrived, as long ago as 1950. Outside 
the :own is a dump, where the rotting 
carcasses of discarded Buicks and Chev- 
rolets disintegrate under the sun and 
wind; wealth returning to the sands 
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from which it came. A few miles inland 
I saw the Ruler’s stud-farm, with its 
100 thoroughbreds. Was the ruler, then, 
a great rider, I asked? “He has never 
been here,” said the foreman sadly, “But 
he believes a powerful sheikh should 
have many horses.” Nearby, an even 
more curious sight: I watched bull- 
dozers crumple up the walls of a new 
palace. The place was built, at a cost . 
of £350,000, as a guest-house for King 
Saud on his visit. Afterwards, an enter- 
prising business man tried to purchase 
it from the Ruler for conversion into 
a hotel (none exists in Qatar), But the 
Ruler decreed: “Where my friend the 
King has slept no one will be permit- 
ted to enter. It must be razed to the 
ground.” Qatar of all places makes one 
realize how dreadful those Thousand 
and One Nights must have been. 

In the midst of this lunacy, the 
British are comfortably installed. Some- 
how or other they have managed to 
persuade the Ruler to build a £3 mil- 
lion Hospital. Qatar is in the Sterling 
Area, of course; and nearly half its 
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revenues are immediately banked in the 
City. Beyond maintaining this happy 
state of affairs, British policy seems to 
have no discernible objectives, beyond 
an occasional amateurish dabble in lo- 
cal politics. Outside the office of the 
Political Agent, I caught an echo of 
the tragi-comedy enacted in Bahrein. 
As I entered, a furtive figure brushed 
past me. Who, I asked afterwards, was 
that? “Well, as a matter of fact, he’s the 
leader of the local nationalists. We be- 
lieve in keeping in touch with them, 
you know...” In Qatar, as elsewhere in 
the Middle East, the road to Moscow 
is paved with British good intentions. 


Reprinted from the New Statesman 


The Balfour Declaration 
By ISRAEL COHEN 


HE fortieth anniversary of the Bal- 
four Declaration, which occurs on 
the 2nd of November is a suitable oc- 
casion to recall some of the _ back- 
ground, of that historic document. 
When I returned to London in June, 
1916, after nineteen months’ captivity 
in a German internment camp, I had a 
talk with Nahum Sokolow, then the 
only member of the Executive of the 
World Zionist Organization in Eng- 
land. He had arrived before the end of 
1914, and a suitcase that he kept un- 
der his bed in a West End hotel formed 
the nucleus of what gradually de- 
veloped into the London headquarters 
of the movement. He was soon joined 
by another member of the Executive, 
Yechiel Tschlenow, a Moscow physician 
(who died in London on January 3lst, 
1918), and they, together with Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, who was then a lec- 
turer in chemistry at the Manchester 
University, had an exploratory con- 
versation with Mr, Herbert (now Lord) 
Samuel, a member of Lloyd George’s 
Cabinet. It was thanks to C. P. Scott, 
the Editor of the Manchester Guardian, 
who was a convinced believer in Zion- 
ism, that Dr. Weizmann was introduced 
to Lloyd George and Samuel, from both 
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of whom he received a sympathetic 
hearing. 

Weizmann first met Lloyd George at 
a time when there was a serious short- 
age of acetone, which was essential for 
the production of explosives. Lloyd 
George, who was Chairman of the War 
Munitions Committee, explained the 
situation, and shortly afterward Weiz- 
mann developed a process for making 
acetone. In his War Memories Lloyd 
George relates that when he proposed 
to Weizmann that he would like to 
recommend him for some honor in 
appreciation of his great services to the 
State, the Zionist leader replied that he 
wanted nothing for himself but wished 
something to be done for his people. 
“He then,” continues the account, “ex- 
plained his aspirations as to the re- 
patriation of the Jews to the sacred 
land they had made famous. That was 
the fount and origin of the famous 
declaration about the National Home 
for Jews in Palestine.” This somewhat 
dramatic story must be corrected and 
amplified in accordance with the fol- 
lowing facts. 


Early in 1915, Herbert Samuel sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet what Lord Ox- 
ford, then Prime Minister, described in 
his Diary as “a dithyrambic memoran- 
dum,” urging that in the carving up of 
the Turks’ Asiatic dominions Great 
Britain should take Palestine, “into 
which the scattered Jews would in time 
swarm back from all quarters of the 
globe, and in due course obtain Home 
Rule.” A year later, in the spring of 
1916, the British Government was giv- 
ing the question serious consideration, 
for among the state papers published 
by the Soviet Government a few years 
after its establishment there was a docu- 
ment showing that the British ambas- 
sador in Petrograd was requested by 
Sir Edward Grey to ascertain from the 
Russian Government its views on the 
matter. Discussion of the question with 
a leading member of the British Gov- 
ernment was facilitated when, also in 
1916, Weizmann received an appoint- 
ment in London as Director of the 
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Admiralty Laboratories. In this capacity 
he came into contact with Mr. Arthur 
(later Lord) Balfour, at that time First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who evinced a 
keen interest in the idea of Jewish re- 
settlement in Palestine. 

One evening, shortly after my return 
to London, I met Dr. Weizmann and 
he told me that he and other leading 
Zionists were trying to formulate a 
statement of British sympathy with 
Zionist aspirations that would be ac- 
ceptable to the Government. He asked 
me if I would also attempt such a 
formulation, and I agreed to do so. A 
couple of days later I took my draft to 
his house, and the door was opened by 
a slim young man in khaki, who was a 
stranger to me. When Weizmann ap- 
peared he told me that the young man 
was Vladimir Jabotinsky, who had come 
to England to raise a Jewish legion to 
join the British troops in the liberation 
of Palestine. 


It was not until October, 1916, that 
the Zionist leaders first put forward a 
“proposal for a new administration of 
Palestine and for Jewish resettlement 
in it in accordance with the aspirations 
of the Zionist movement.” The prin- 
cipal features of this program were 
“the recognition of a separate Jewish 
nationality or national unit in Pales- 
tine,” “autonomy in exclusively Jewish 
matters,” and the “establishment of a 
Jewish chartered company for the re- 
settlement of Palestine by Jewish set- 
tlers.” The informal conversations with 
individual statesmen gave place to dis- 
cussion of a more formal character after 
Lloyd George had become Prime Min- 
ister and Balfour Foreign Secretary in 
December, 1916. 


HE TURNING point came on February 
Tit, 1917, when a number of lead- 
ing Zionists, including Weizmann and 
Sokolow, had a conference with Sir 
Mark Sykes, who was in charge of the 
Middle Eastern Department of the 
Foreign Office. Sykes had already nego- 
tiated on behalf of Great Britain, in 
May, 1916, the Anglo-French Agree- 
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ment known as_ the  Sykes-Picot 
Agreement, which did not become 
known to the Zionist leaders until some 
time afterwards. According to this 
Agreement, which was subsequently 
scrapped, Palestine was to be divided 
into three parts; the northern part to 
go to France, Haifa and Acre to Bri- 
tain, and the southern part and the 
Holy Places to be under the control of 
an international régime. Weizmann 
and Sokolow had been introduced to 
Sykes before the end of 1916 by James 
Malcolm, a British Armenian and 
member of the Armenian National 
delegation to the Peace Conference 
of 1919. 

After the conference in February, 
1917, Sokolow went to Paris and Rome 
and obtained expressions of sympathy 
for Zionism from both the French and 
Italian Governments as well as from 
the Pope. At the same time the Zionist 
leaders in Russia and the United States 
were kept informed of the negotiations, 
and when Mr. Balfour visited America 
in the spring of 1917 he discussed the 
question with President Wilson and 
also with Justice Louis D. Brandeis, 
who was Chairman of the Provisional 
Executive Committee for General Zion- 
ist Affairs, Unfortunately there were 
Jewish anti-Zionists in England who 
tried to influence the British Govern- 
ment. The Presidents of the Board of 
Deputies of British Jews and the Anglo- 
Jewish Association published a letter 
in The Times of May 24th, 1917, in 
which they attacked the fundamental 
principles of Zionism, with a view to 
dissuading the government from issu- 
ing a pro-Zionist declaration. The re- 
sult was a revolt on the part of the 
majority of the Board of Deputies, 
which brought about the election of a 
new President, Sir Stuart Samuel (an 
elder brother of Herbert Samuel), and 
other honorary officers of pro-Zionist 
sympathies. 

In July, 1917, the Zionist leaders sub- 
mitted to the Government a formula 
embodying “the principle of recogniz- 
ing Palestine as the National Home of 
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the Jewish people,” and postulating “as 
essential for the realization of the prin- 
ciple the grant of internal autonomy to 
the Jewish nationality in Palestine, 
freedom of immigration for Jews, and 
the establishment of a Jewish National 
Colonizing Corporation for the resettle- 
ment and economic development of the 
country.” The Cabinet, which had re- 
ceived antagonistic representations from 
certain prominent English Jews, modi- 
fied the Zionist draft and submitted 
their own version to representatives of 
both sides with a covering letter, re- 
questing their views in writing, Weiz- 
mann and Sokolow accepted the revised 
version, which contained the phrase 
“the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home,” though they would 
have preferred, as being in stricter con- 
sonance with the traditional hope of 
Israel, “the reconstitution of Palestine 
as the National Home.” The Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. J. H. Hertz, and Sir Stuart 
Samuel were fundamentally in agree- 
ment with the Zionist point of view, 
but the anti-Zionist leaders (Sir Philip 
Magnus, M.P., Claude Montefiore, and 
Leonard Cohen), took objection to the 
formula, particularly to the word 
“national.” 


The result was that the Cabinet 
made further modifications of the 
formula, and there was delay in giving 
official approval to the final text, part- 
ly owing to opposition in its own 
circle, especially from Edwin S, Mont- 
agu (a cousin of Lord Samuel), who 
was Secretary of State for India. To 
expedite matters, Justice Brandeis ap- 
proached President Wilson, who sent a 
personal message to the British Gov- 
ernment, intimating his agreement with 
the idea of a pro-Zionist pronounce- 
ment. At last, on November 2nd, 1917, 
Mr. Balfour, as Foreign Secretary, 
addressed a letter to Lord Rothschild, 
containing the following declaration 
(the text of which was finally drafted 
by Lord Milner): 

“His Majesty’s Government view 
with favor the establishment ‘ in 

Palestine of a national home for the 
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Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavors to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, or 
the rights and political status en- 
joyed by Jews in any other country.” 


N PROMULGATING this historic state- 
ment, henceforth known as the Bal- 
four Declaration, the British Govern- 
ment was animated by a combination of 
psychological and material considera- 
tions, While willing to help the Jews 
to achieve their national aspirations, 
they certainly also took into account 
the effect which such a Declaration 
must produce upon the Jews in other 
countries, especially in America, where 
sympathy at a critical stage in the war 
was of considerable value. Indeed, Mr. 
Lloyd George, who was Prime Minister 
at the time, told the Palestine Royal 
Commission in 1937 that the launching 
of the Balfour Declaration was “due to 
propagandist reasons.” He said that “‘it 
was believed that Jewish sympathies or 
the reverse would make a substantial 
difference one way or the other to the 
Allied cause. In particular, Jewish sym- 
pathy would confirm the support cf 
American Jewry.” He further stated: 


“The Zionist leaders gave us a 
definite promise that, if the Allies 
committed themselves to give facili- 
ties for the establishment of a na- 
tional home for the Jews in Pales- 
tine, they wovid do their best to 
rally Jewish sentiment and support 
throughout the world to the Allied 
cause. They kept their word.” 


The Declaration marked a momen- 
tous turning-point in the destinies of 
Jewry. The expression “National 
Home” was unknown in_ political 
terminology, but it had been taken 
from the Basle Program and therefore 
needed no definition. As for the two 
provisos, they were designed to silence 
possible objections in two different 
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quarters: among the Arabs in Palestine, 
who might fear a curtailment of their 
rights, and among Jews outside Pales- 
tine, who might be apprehensive about 
their own political status in the future. 
The proviso in regard to the Jews clear- 
ly implied that the National Home 
would be invested with specific politi- 
cal rights of its own, for if it were mere- 
ly intended that Jews should settle on 
the same footing as immigrants of any 
other nation, such a proviso was un- 
necessary. The government derived the 
maximum benefit from the Declaration 
by carrying out an extensive prop- 
aganda campaign through a specially 
created Jewish Department of the Min- 
istry of Information, in which I worked 
for some months and which cabled 
news items to friendly or neutral cen- 
ters, whence they were transmitted to 
the capitals of the Central Powers. The 
Declaration was not issued until both 
the French and Italian governments 
had signified their approval, and it was 
also endorsed by the other Allied Pow- 
ers. President Wilson likewise expressed 
his approval, and in 1922 both Houses 
of the United States Congress unani- 
mously adopted a resolution in favor of 
the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people. 
As for the meaning of the Declara- 
tion, according to the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1937, which examined all the 
records bearing on the question, “the 
words ‘the establishment in Palestine 
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of a National Home’ were the outcome 
of a compromise between those Min- 
isters who contemplated the establish- 
ment of a Jewish State and those who 
did not.” Lloyd George stated in evi- 
dence that “it was contemplated that 
when the time arrived for according 
representative institutions to Palestine, 
if the Jews had meanwhile responded 
to the opportunity afforded them by 
the idea of a national home and had 
become a definite majority of the in- 
habitants, then Palestine would thus 
become a Jewish Commonwealth.” 
Statements to this effect were also made 
by Viscount Cecil, a member of the 
Cabinet at the time, by General Smuts, 
a member of the Imperial War Cabi- 
net, and by President Wilson, all with- 
in the first two years after the Declara- 
tion was issued. Winston Churchill 
envisaged “in our own lifetime by the 
banks of the Jordan a Jewish State 
under the protection of the British 
Crown,” and Herbert Samuel spoke of 
“the promotion . . . of Jewish immigra- 
tion and of Jewish land settlement .. . 
and the fullest measure of local self- 
government, in order that with the 
minimum of delay the country may be- 
come a purely self-governing Common- 
wealth under the auspices of an estab- 
lished Jewish majority.” How all these 
pronouncements and forecasts have 
found fulfilment, though without “the 
protection of the British Crown,” is 
now a matter of history. 
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ISRAEL, 
THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 


Offers a stimulating survey of Israel 
and its people, depicting the overall 
development of the Jewish State and 
exploring in detail the life, customs, arche- 
ology and history of its various regions. 
1. This is Israel 
2. Galilee 
3. Haifa and the Emek 
1. Kinneret and the Jordan Valley 
5. Jerusalem and the Judean Hills 
6. The Negev 
7. Tel Aviv and the Coastal Plain 
Special guide with each filmstrip, con- 
taining narrative script, supplementary 
information, hints and pointers. 


Single copy $ 7.50 
Complete series 42.00 
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4 Pictorial Wall Newspaper 
for Schools, Youth Groups, 
Clubs and Homes 


ISRAEL 
AMONG THE NATIONS 


Invaluable to Jewish schools and centers, 
and an excellent aid to teachers and 
educators. Appears monthly during the 
school year. Offers a vivid verbal and 
pictorial description of life in the Jewish 
State. Each issue is accompanied by 
a guide sheet containing suggestions, 
source references and discussion topics. 
Annual subscription: $2.00 
3-10 sets @ $1.50; over 10 sets @ $1.00 
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VOICE OF ISRAEL 
By Abba Eban 


The impassioned chronicle of an epic 
adventure unparalleled in the history of 
mankind. An authoritative book on the 
flaming issues of the Middle East, the 
future of Israel and her role among the 
nations of the world. A revealing work 
of immediate and inescapable importance. 

+ $3.95 


THE KREMLIN, THE JEWS 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
By Judd L. Teller 

\ startling account of Soviet anti-semi- 
tism and the effect of Russia’s pro-Arab 
policies on the affairs of the turbulent 
Middle East. A sober and shocking book 
which relates the Soviet Government’s 
consistent efforts to stamp out the last 
traces of Jewish culture within its domain. 
\ vital volume of urgent significance to 
everyone concerned with preserving free- 
dom, human dignity and justice. $3.50 
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THE RELIGIOUS 
KIBBUTZ MOVEMENT 
Edited by Aryei Fishman 
This new book, written by members of 
the religious kibbutz movement, deals 
with the florescence of the Jewish religion 
in the era of national revival, as mani- 
fested in the communal life of the 
religious settlements in Israel. Unfolds 
a wide range of innovations which are 
introduced into the observance of tradi- 
tional laws and customs. A volume of 
universal significance. $3.00 
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A VILLAGE BY THE JORDAN 


(The Story of Degania) 
By Joseph Baratz 
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“This is the story of the striving of 
people for a better existence, of a desire 
to live in common and share in common 
with others. The story gives us much to 
think about because it deals with high 
aspirations and it gives a lift to one’s 


daily life... . A remarkable book that 
deserves to be read by all those interested 
in Israel.” $3.00 
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